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‘© TT moves, just the same,” Galileo is said to have exclaimed, 

stamping his foot, after having, before the court of the Holy 
Inquisition on June 22, 1633, abjured faith in the heretical teaching 
of the movement of the earth around the sun. But the delightful 


anecdote belongs, unfortunately, to the great multitude of those - 


which it has latterly become the custom to designate as esprits 
a’escalier (Treppenwitze), the after-thoughts of man or of history. 
Nothing could have been further from the mind of the intimidated 
scientist than such a defiant recantation, for it would have been 
neither more nor less than a challenge of the powerful by the weak. 
If Galileo had felt the slightest inclination to become a martyr to 
his convictions, like Giordano Bruno, and had he been the stuff of 
which martyrs are made, he would not have taken that oath. But 
the anecdote is not without value, for it allows him to voice what 
he surely at that moment thought and felt in the depths of his soul, 
and what other adherents of Copernicus, firm in their own faith, 
may have wished to hear him acknowledge. So it has come about 
that this unspoken thought, although universally acknowledged to 
_ be of later origin, has become a household word. Even now it 
ceases not to serve as an inspiration when the Church, in spite of 
such unfortunate experiences, arrogates to herself a decision in 
- questions which do not come under her jurisdiction. ee 

Kant has shown in his work Religion Within the Bounds of Pure 
Reason, that Christianity has been harmed by nothing more than by 


1 Translated from the German by Dr. David Eugene Smith, State Normal School, Brockport, 
N.Y. The illustrations of the present article are from the collection of Dr. Smith. 
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the despotism of its official representatives. He points out how 
the eastern and western Roman Empire, distracted and powerless 
from raising Christian dogmas to the position of civil laws, became 
the welcome prey of barbaric nations. Even so do plants and ani- 
mals, when on the way to dissolution through disease and internal 
disorder, attract destructive fungi and insects, which hasten their 
death. In the same way, nothing has more shaken the faith in the 
correct interpretation of the Bible by the Church, and in the in- 
fallibility of the apostolic see, than just this attempt, so wantonly 
and unnecessarily made, to suppress scientific knowledge that ee 
not even touch the proper teachings of Christianity. 

Hence the Roman Catholic Church must even now be grateful 
to Galileo, that through his compliance and weakness he saved her — 
from applying the torch to his funeral pile. Otherwise she would 
have been much more seriously afflicted than by the burning of 
Giordano Bruno (1600). Bruno it is who was condemned not only 
as an adherent of the Copernican System, which in his 4sh- 
Wednesday Communion he defended against the Oxford opponents, 
and further advocated in a book which appeared the same year, 
Concerning the Eternal, the Universe, and the Worlds, but especially 
as a free-thinker, who had pursued the regulations of the Church 
with bitter mockery, and had spoken altogether too frankly of her 
dogmas. Against the author of Cand/e-makers, who scoffed at the 


-mummery of relics and the hypocrisy of ecclesiastics, who com- 


pared Christ to a Centaur, who had attacked with all his strength 
the foundation-pillar of the Church, the holy Aristotle, she might 
have been in a necessarily defensive attitude that does not ex- 
cuse her proceeding, but shows it in a milder light. In Galileo’s 
case, on the contrary, it concerned a scholar, who without making 
an attack on the teaching of the Church, without deviating in any 
way from the objects of his physical and astronomical studies, 
merely wished to lay before the world the results of his investiga- 
tions. Furthermore the Church, up to that time, had not appeared 
to consider the teaching of the movement of the earth, in itself, a 
dangerous heresy, if it was not brought forward, as in Bruno’s case, 
in connexion with scornful attacks on the hierarchy. | 

The time for this great progress in thought seemed therefore 
to have arrived; the clamor which had been raised against the 
courageous ideas of Copernicus and Kepler, might be interpreted 
as the last impotent cry of rage of the disciples of Aristotle ; Galileo 
therefore decided to follow these august examples, after he had be- 
come convinced, through his astronomical observations, of the cor- 
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rectness of the Copernican view of the world. He was already a 
- man entering the forties when he gave himself up more thoroughly 
to astronomical research, and had won considerable reputation as 
a physicist through his studies of the movements of the pendulum, 
the laws of falling bodies and other physical phenomena. At the 
same time he recognised the erroneousness of many of the state- 


ments and so-called laws of Aristotle, which up to that time had 


been considered as absolutely correct. 

The new star which appeared in 1604 in the sign of Serpenta- 
rius, had also drawn his attention to the fact that the proposition 
of Aristotle as to the immutability of the earth above the moon 
had no real foundation. Shortly after (1608) he learned that a 
Dutch optician, Johann Lippershey in Middelburg, had by the 
combination of several lenses, produced an instrument with which 
the heavenly bodies could be seen more distinctly. This led him 
to make for himself a telescope (1609) in order to extend the field 
of vision, and to gain a deeper insight into the construction of the 
universe, as well as into the peculiarities of the heavenly bodies, 
than had thus far been possible to Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and 
his friend Kepler. The hoped-for result was attained ; he imme- 
diately discovered the satellites of Jupiter, described in his Sidereus — 
Nuncius (1610), the moon-like phases of Venus and Mercury pre- 
dicted by Copernicus, and finally the sun-spots (October, 1610) 
which proved the revolution of the sun on its axis, already taught 
Copernicus. 

These discoveries were so many confirmations of the Coperni- 
can system ; the planets were clearly shown to be dark bodies, 
which, like the moon and earth, received their light from the sun ; 
and the satellites of Jupiter were brought to view as a miniature 
model of the solar system. 

It was not long, however, before the discoveries effected through 
Galileo’s telescope were branded as mere hallucinations and delu- 
sions. Then did the master pour forth his troubles to Kepler, his 
friend to the north of the Alps: ‘‘ You are the first and almost the 
only one, who without having seen for himself, gives full credence 
to my statements. What will you say of the first teachers of Padua, 
who when I made them the offer, would neither look at the planets 
or the moon through the telescope, nor even examine the latter ? 
Men of this class regard philosophy as a book like the Aeneid or 
the Odyssey, and believe that truth is not to be sought either in the 


1As to Lippershey’s priority, whieh can no longer be Gouhent, compare — Geschichte 
des Fernrohrs, Berlin, 1886. 
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world or in nature, but only in a comparison of texts. How you 
would have laughed, when at Pisa the first teacher in the univer- 
sity there endeavored, in the presence of the grand duke, to draw 
the new heavenly bodies from the sky with logical demonstrations, — 
as though with magical conjurations! ”’ 3 

In the beginning of 1611 a certain monk issued a work in which 
he declared the existence of Jupiter’s moons to be ‘‘ irreconcilable 
with the Bible.’ This was always the last and most dangerous 
argument that conservatism fell back on, and Galileo refrained 
long from entering the lists against this prejudice. Kepler indeed, 
in answer to the disheartened letter in which Galileo expressed his 
fears, admonished him to stand by Copernicus, letting these other 
considerations go. ‘‘ Have confidence, Galileo,” he writes, ‘‘ and go 
forward! If I see correctly, only a few of the more eminent math- | 
ematicians of Europe will forsake us, so great is the power of 
truth.” Evidently, however, Galileo showed the truer instinct in 
the matter, distinguishing between his position and Kepler’s; but 
on the other hand, it was precisely by the caution with which he 
proceeded, and by his attempts to harmonise the new theories with 
the Bible, that he brought himself into the greatest danger. 

He went to Rome in 1611, in order to convince the most in- 
fluential dignitaries, through their own eyes, of the reality of the 
new celestial discoveries. It must be said, too, that all were not so 
obstinate in their opposition as Cremonini da Cento in Padua, who 
absolutely refused to look into the devil’s glass, not wishing to see © 
the three moons that Jupiter was said to have in excess of the 
earth’s number. Galileo’s success, with which he hoped to silence 
the clericals, seemed to be complete ; a committee of scholars ap- 
pointed through the agency of Cardinal Robert Bellarmin had 
acknowledged the reality of the observations; Pope Paul V. had 
given him a long audience, and had assured him of his unalterable 
favor, and even the members of the Society of Jesus had appeared 
most friendly. The moment for laying aside his caution and pub- 
licly acknowledging Copernicus, as he had up to this time done 
only in letters to trusted friends, seemed to him to have arrived. 
The step was taken in a work appearing in 1613 under the title 
History and Explanation of Sun-Spots, in which he unreservedly 
demonstrated the failure of the Ptolemaic system, as taught up to 
that time, and showed how, by means of the Copernican system, 
not only the discouraging calculations of astronomers were simpli- 


fied, but the results of all direct observations tended to prove the 
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system true. It seemed at first. that in Rome the good opinion that 
his visit and his personality had created would be maintained. 
He was assured, even after the appearance of this work, of 


continued favor, and the hope was even expressed that his work in 
support of the Copernican system, whose dedication Pope Paul III. — 


had received ‘‘with gratification,’’ would assist in obtaining the 
victory. Cardinal Maffeo Barberini, afterward Pope Urban VIII. 
_ and patron of his enemies, also assured him at this time of his ad- 
miration. 

The number of these enemies and of those who were jealous 
of him had meanwhile increased somewhat, especially since his 
‘work on sun-spots. Without knowing of Galileo’s observations, a 
Jesuit father, Christoph Scheiner, of the University of Ingolstadt, 
had on the 21st of March, 1611, nearly half a year later than Galli- 


leo, discovered spots on the sun, but had not dared to make this 


observation public, because it contradicted the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of the sun as the emblem of the greatest purity. ‘‘I have 
read Aristotle’s writings repeatedly, from one end to the other,” 
_ his father superior, Theodor Busaus, had said to him when he con- 
fided to him his discovery, ‘‘and I can assure you that I have 
found nothing of that of which you speak. Go, my son, calm your- 
self, and believe me that that which you take for spots on the sun 
are only defects in your glass or in your eyes.”’ 

But Scheiner, nevertheless, did not calm himself, and reported 
his repeated observations in three letters of the 12th of November, 
the 13th and 26th of December, 1611, to the learned senator Markus 
‘Welser in Augsburg who had them printed under the title Ape//es 
post tabulam in 1612, without the knowledge of the author. Galileo 
_ thereupon appealed to the fact that he had already in 1610 pointed 
out this discovery to several friends, and a dispute over priority 
arose, which, carried on with the usual bitterness of such affairs, 
helped to stir up the hatred of the Jesuit Scheiner against Galileo. 
Moreover, a Friesland astronomer, Johann Fabricius, had discov- 
ered the sun-spots shortly after Galileo, though this was not known 
in Italy at the time, and had described them, together with the in- 
ferred revolution of the sun on its axis, in a work which appeared 
in 1611, so that the dispute over priority between Galileo and 
Scheiner, which left behind so much bitterness, was pointless, 
since another had preceded them both in publication. 

Besides this, professional envy, which is well known to be as 
strong in learned circles as in other grades of society, seems to 
have contributed to increase the feeling against Galileo. He had 
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on account of his important discoveries in physics, made a brilliant 
record, as the saying is. He had attained a most desirable position 
in Florence, at the court of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who was | 
. much interested in his work and had, in 1610, given him a place 
in his service. This seems to have caused one of his envious col- 
leagues, Professor Boscaglia, who taught physics in the Tuscan 
University at Pisa, to work against him in influential circles. It 
shows the man, when we learn how he insinuated his opinions in 
the mind of the Dowager Grand Duchess. Galileo, he said, was 
an excellent observer, the correctness of whose telescopic work 
was probably not to be doubted, but who evidently could not inter- 
pret them correctly, since the Bible explicitly represents the earth 
as immovable, and tells in various places of divine miracles by 
which the sun had been held fast in one point in the my or even 
turned backward. 

In this connexion, naturally the first thing considered was the 
celebrated episode in the book of Joshua, in which the victory of 
the Jews over the Amorites is described, and the commander-in- — 
chief of the assembled army speaks: ‘‘Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.”” The account 
continues: ‘‘And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed until 
the people had avenged themselves upon their enemies. Is not 
this written in the book of Jasher?” A whole day, that is about 
twelve hours, the sun is said to have remained at the zenith, and 
when more recent theologians assume that the Bible when it spoke 
_ of standing still was only using the language of the people, accord- 
ing to which, even to-day, the sun passes over its course, this is 
but an idle subterfuge. Such also is the attempt to find in these 
verses merely a poetic expression of admiration for the deeds 
achieved in the battle with the Amorites, these deeds being so 
mighty that one could not believe them to have been accomplished 
in asingle day. The Bible rather gives its account from the point 
of view of a degree of culture which considered entirely practicable 
the stopping of the sun and moon by means of prayers and conjura- 
tions, because it held these bodies to be mere illuminating spheres 
of moderate size. That the Biblical writers believed these miracles 
quite literally and regarded it in nowise as poetic fiction is plainly 
seen from Sirach 46, 5, where it is said: ‘‘The sun stood still at 
the will of Joshua, and one day became as two.”” The same is also 
apparent from the experience of King Hezekiah, as related in sev- 
eral places in the Bible and probably by several authors. His 
prophet Isaiah announced to him that in order to give him a sign, 
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the sun would go back over part of the course that it had already | 
made, and the shadows on the sun-dial that his father Ahaz had 
erected actually moved backward ten degrees.! It will be con- 
ceded that if these stories had not been in the Bible and had not 
received such a construction, Galileo’s trial would not have taken 
place, and that it all came down to a question of an ignorant su- 
perstition. | | | 

_ But the clergy regarded man’s understanding even at that time 
as weak enough to believe in such miracles. Asa proof of this | 
may be cited the fact that only a few years after the appearance 
of Copernicus’s work the Joshua miracle was actually attempted 
and was said to have been observed in the battle of Mihlberg 
on the 24th of April, 1547. The Spanish author Luigi of Avila 
claims in his work on the German War to have been an eye-witness 
of this battle: ‘‘The impending defeat was foretold to Frederick 
the Generous by an evident miracle. The sun appeared like blood, 
and as if it had delayed its course and added to the length of the 
day. When we looked attentively we saw that it was higher than 
it should have been at that hour. The opinion of all in regard to 
this matter was so unanimous that I certainly dare not repress it.”’? 
Florimond von Remond in his History of Heresy has cited still other 
eye-witnesses of this new edition of the Joshua miracle, a wonder 
immediately celebrated in verse. The Duke of Alba, however, 
said that he had observed nothing of it, and excused his oversight 
of such an important circumstance by the fact that in consequence 
of the resistance.of the heretics he had been too busy with events 
on the earth to concern himself with what was going on in the sky. 
It would evidently have needed only a slight concession on the 
part of the commander to make of Charles V. a second Joshua. 
_ But if we return to the martyr to this miracle, it cannot be de- 
nied that, in his zeal for the truth and his feeling of the justice of 
his cause, he was guilty of the imprudence of himself furnishing 
his watchful antagonists with the weapons by which they were 
able to reach him. His friend and adherent, the Benedictine father | 
Castelli of Pisa, had in 1613 warned him of the cabals and in- 
trigues formed in consequence of his work on the sun-spots, and 
that there was a plan to charge him with a crime against religion. 
Galileo allowed himself to be beguiled by this into entering into 
the theological side of the question, and he sent his friend a de- 
tailed statement of his conception of the interpretation of the 
Bible. | 
Kings xx. 8-11; Is. xxviii. 7-8. 2See the article, Charles V., in Bayle, 
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‘*The Bible in itself,’’ he writes as a good Catholic, ‘‘can 
neither lie nor err, but the same is not true of its interpreters who 
are so much the more exposed to misunderstanding as the Holy 
Scriptures use figurative expressions in many places, which may 
be understood differently.”’ ‘‘Since Holy Scripture,’”’ he continues 
‘in many places not merely allows, but actually demands another 
interpretation than is apparently shown by the tenor of its words, 
it seems to me that in mathematical discussions the last place 
should be conceded to it. For both Book and Nature proceed from 


the divine word, the former as inspired by the Holy Ghost, the | 
latter as the carrying out of divine command. In Holy Scripture 
it was necessary, in order that it be adapted to the understanding 
of the majority, to say much that is apparently different from its 
exact meaning; Nature, on the contrary, is inexorable and im- 
mutable, unconcerned whether her hidden principles and means 
of operation are comprehensible or not by human understanding, 
for which she never deviates from her previously sketched laws. 
Hence it seems to me that no work of Nature, either which experi- 
ence brings before our eyes, or which necessarily follows as a 
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consequence of demonstration, should have doubt cast upon it on 
account of passages of Scripture. For the Bible contains thousands 
of words of several meanings, and not every sentence in Holy 
Scripture is subject to so strict a law as every work in Nature.” 


> ¥* 


AFTER A CONTEMPORARY PRINT. = 
Although Professor Reusch of Bonn thinks! that Galileo’s at- 
tempts to harmonise the differences arising between science and 


1F. H. Reusch, Der Prosess Galileis und die F¥esuiten, Bonn, 1879. 
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the Bible were founded upon the most correct hermeneutic prin- | 


ciples, it nevertheless remains an undeniable blunder that in this 
letter he left the domain of facts and intimated the possibility that 
even the high clergy might be mistaken in the interpretation of the 
Bible. Castelli, who seems to have considered his friend’s state- 
ment as harmless as irrefutable, hastened to allow the letter to be- 
come public, and thereby placed a piece of evidence in the hands 
of Galileo’s opponents of which they made use. Soon after, a Do- 
minican monk, Caccini of Florence, in a sermon on a text which 


seemed made for the occasion, ‘‘ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 


gazing up into heaven?” thundered against the man who dared 
attack the infallibility of the orthodox interpretation of the Bible 
as the result of mere star-gazing. He was joined by Father Lorini, 
his friend and a member of the same order, who added a denuncia- 
tion of the erroneous teachings of the Florentine physicist, address- 
ing it to the Holy Office in Rome. It was well received and imme- 
diately preliminary and secret proceedings were instituted against 
the offender. 

With that began the ever memorable trial of Galileo. The 
history of this proceeding having within the last twenty years un- 
dergone a revision by some of our most authoritative investigators, 
it is proper to consider it here somewhat thoroughly. In fact, the 
Holy See was itself induced, some thirty years ago (1867), to pub- 
lish the records of this trial, in order to prove that the Church had 
proceeded at that time with the greatest forbearance against a 
fickle scholar, one unmindful of his promises, one whose opinions 
had opposed the general views of the time, and who caused much 
scandal. An imposing list of books upon Galileo and his trial have 
appeared since that time, not to speak of innumerable treatises and 


smaller essays. Mention may be made of only a few of the lead- — 


ing writers: De l’Epinois (1867 and 1878), Henri Martin (1868), 
Gherardi (1870), Wohlwill (1870 and: 1878), Riccardi (1873), 
- Wolynsky (1874 and 1878), Pieralisi (1875), Berti (1876 and 1878), 
Karl von Gebler (1877), Reusch (1879), Campori (1881), Grisar 
(1882), Favaro (1882 and 1884).! These publications go far to 
show how undiminished is the interest which free — 
even to-day is bringing to this trial. 


Galileo, who at the outset kntéw nothing of these siiastings | 


secretly begun against him, stirred up his adversaries still more by 
continuing to rely on his just claims in an open letter to the Dow- 


1A complete list of these publications to within two years of date may be obtained by consult 
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ager Grand Duchess. ‘‘First take care,’ he writes, ‘‘to refute the. 
arguments of Copernicus and his followers, and leave the concern 
of condemning them as heretical or erroneous to those to whom it 
belongs; but do not hope from the discreet as well as intelligent 
fathers of the Church, and from their absolute wisdom which can- 
not err, that rash decision to which you, urged on by personal in- 
terests and passions, would allow yourself to be hurried. For it is 
indeed beyond doubt that in regard to these or other similar asser- 


tions which are not directly de fide, His Holiness the Pope has 


always the absolute power to pronounce them good or to condemn 


them, but it is not in the power of any human being to cause them 


to be true or false or other than they are de facto from their nature.’ 
These words, as bold as they were true, were certainly not cal- 
culated to make his opponents more indulgent. | 

On receiving news of the proceedings against him in Rome, 
Galileo hastened thither without waiting for invitation, hoping to 
conduct his own case, and relying on the support of his former 
patrons. He was again received politely enough, as he was able 
to report to his Florentine friends in the beginning of February, 
1616, and he once more succeeded in calming the storm. Indeed, 
the proceedings dwindled to a mere admonition to cease the Co- 
pernican teaching, and to a condemnation of the latter. But on 
the 24th of February, 1616, the commission convened by the Holy 
Office unanimously arrived at the following decision: that the dec- 
laration that the sun forms the center of the universe and is with- 
out local movement in space, is ‘‘ foolish and absurd from a philo- 
sophical standpoint,” and is ‘‘heretical-from a religious standpoint, 
inasmuch as it contradicts the tenets of Holy Scripture in many 
places, both according to the plain meaning of the words and ac- 
cording to the: universal interpretation of the holy fathers and 
learned theologians.” 

On the following day, February 25, the committee appointed 
Cardinal Robert Bellarmin to warn Galileo to renounce the opinion - 
mentioned. If he refused to obey, the positive command should 
be communicated to him that he ‘‘refrain entirely from teaching, 
supporting, and discussing such a doctrine and opinion. If he did 
not keep silence in regard to it, he should then be imprisoned.” 

Whether the last prohibition was really communicated to Ga- 
lileo, has been the subject of much discussion in recent times. 
There undoubtedly exists, and is still to be found among the rec- 
ords, a protocol of February 26, 1616, in which this is asserted. 


In this the threat is added that otherwise the Holy Office would 
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take action against him, a record which in the resumption of the 
proceedings sixteen years later was to serve as a foundation for 
the accusation that Galileo had broken promises made in solemn 
form. But in recent times, since the publication of the records of 
the trial, the value of this piece of evidence has on good Grounds 
been more or less firmly called into question. 

In the year 1870 Emil Wohlwill,! after the most careful exami- 
nation of the records, put forward the assertion that this protoco 
was forged. Almost at the same time, and independently of the 
German investigator, the Italian Silvestro Gherardi? stated the 
same opinion, basing his argument on the publication of the pro- 
tocol of the session of the committee of the Office on March 3, 
-1616, in which Cardinal Bellarmin in the outset reports that ‘‘the 
mathematician Galileo Galilei has been admonished to renounce 
the opinion, firmly held by him until that time, that the sun is the 
center of the heavenly bodies, and motionless, while the earth on 
the contrary moves, and that he had thereupon become quiet.’ 
Then follows immediately the note that the work of Nicholas Co- 
pernicus, as well as a commentary on the Book of Job by Diegoa — 
Stunica, supporting the heliocentric theory, and a work by the 
-Carmelite Paul Anton Foscarini on ‘‘the new Pythagorean world- 
system,” should be placed in the Index, which was done through a 
decree of the 5th of March. As there is not the slightest intima- 
tion in this official report of any refusal on the part of Galileo, and 
of a consequent more severe admonition, Wohlwill and Gherardi, 
-to whom were added later Karl von Gebler,* Giinther, Hase, Mar- 
tin, Scartazzini, and others, consider this other protocol to be a 
forgery, made at a later date with the object of giving the resump- 
tion of the trial a legal foundation. It is true that not only Catho- 
lic but also certain Evangelical writers, such as: Reusch, besides’ ’ 
de l’Epinois, Berti, and Wolynsky, have championed the genuine- 
ness of the composition. Reusch, however, claims it genuine only 
in the sense that the questionable protocol was merely a draft 
which was not intended for use, and which afterwards found a 
place among the documents of the Inquisition, to be used then 
bona or mala fide against Galileo. The latter alternative, however, 
would really be no better than a direct forgery, the suspicion of 
which can hardly be dismissed. 

After his return from Rome, Galileo lived for a time a retiosd 


Der Inquisitionsprosess des Galileo Galiled, Berlin, 1870. 
2/1 processo Galilei, Firenze, 1870. 
8 Galileo Galilei und die rimische Kurie, Stuttgart, 1876. 
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life at the Villa Bellasguardo in Florence, not caring to accept the 
invitation of Kepler to come to Germany where he might be free to 
acknowledge his opinions. He was accustomed at this time to 
treat the teaching of the movement of the earth as an unlawful 
hypothesis at best, but his ‘‘obedience” was really almost worse 
than open resistance. He had at that time written a work on the 
phenomenon of the tide and sent it (1618) to his patron, the Arch- 
duke Leopold of Austria, with a note which contained the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘ Because I am now aware that it is fitting to believe 
and to obey the decisions of the superiors, they being directed by 
a higher intelligence to which my mind is too base to soar alone, 
I regard this work, which I send to you, so far as it rests on the 
assumption of the two-fold movement of the earth, even though it 
contains one of the arguments which I brought forward in corrob- 
oration of that view, merely as a poem or rather as a dream; as 
such your Highness may receive it. But even poets at times place 
a value on one or another of their fancies, so likewise do I place 
some value on this my dream.” 

Naturally such utterances always reached the ears of the pious 
fathers, and roused them to renewed fury. At this time Kepler in 
Prague, although in the service of his apostolic Majesty, alto 
acknowledged himself as favoring the Copernican theory, and in 
the same year (1618) in which Galileo’s work began to stir up dis- 
cussions, he made the immortal discovery of the third law gov- 
erning the movements of the planets. In the same year also oc- 
curred the first rising of the Protestants in Prague, which ushered 
in the Thirty- Years’ War. Therefore the Church, at that time under 
the direction of the Jesuits, believed that it ought to make a ruth- 
less attempt to win back the territory lost through the Reforma- 
tion, even though the peace and prosperity of the whole of Central 
Europe should be destroyed thereby. There was felt only too well 
the close relationship between the new astronomical discoveries 
_ and the opposition of the Protestant spirit to the authority of the 
Church. It is probable that now for the first time was recognised 
distinctly all that would result from the belief. that the earth could 
no longer, according to the views of Aristotle, be looked upon as 
the center of the universe, around which everything should turn 
and all other stars revolve, even as the thoughts and destiny of 
mankind should circle about the immovable rock of the Church at 
Rome. When the discovery of America had demonstrated the un- 
tenableness of the old opposition to mathematics and the teaching 
of the antipodes, there was some measure of uncertainty felt as to 
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what was to be done about the new teachings and discoveries ; but 
‘now all at once was seen the abyss which was opening in place of 
the old, sure geocentric foundation for school and Church. 

What immeasurable consequences must follow, if the firm © 
ground on which the whole structure rested, were, so to speak, 
taken away from under it, if the earth were suddenly degraded to 
the rank of a mere planet, revolving like so many other planets 
around the sun, and if finally all these planets, which according to 
‘Galileo, were only dark worlds, should demand each one its para- 
dise, its work of salvation, and its vicar of God! Indeed why, 
then, might still other stars not come with similar claims? 

The unmistakable need of self-defence was suddenly felt, and 
attempts were first made to lure Galileo, who now seemed to have 
got off too easily, from his cautious reserve. To this end the Jesuit 
father Grassi, under the title Zhe Astronomical and Philosophical 
Balances, \jaunched a polemical work against Galileo, personally 
attacking him while generally combating the Copernican teaching. 
Fortunately Galileo seems to have guessed the deeper design of 
this noose, twisted, with true Jesuitical cleverness, to strangle him 
or to cause him to break silence. Accordingly he contented him- 
self, in his answer entitled Zhe Assayer (// Saggiatore, 1623), which 
is classed among the pearls of Italian literature, with showing his 
opponent’s numerous errors of fact, and the whole weakness of his 
argument, without allowing himself to be drawn into imprudent 
expressions. He conceded that all telescopic observations are, to 
be sure, in entire accord with the Copernican teaching, but as a 
devout Catholic one must consider the latter as false, since, accord- 
ing to the decision of the professional interpreters, it cannot be 
brought into accord with the Bible. = 

The Jesuits, completely mistaken in their expectations, de- 
nounced this work, in spite of all this, to the Roman Court of In- 
quisition. But as Galileo had dedicated it to Cardinal Barberini, 
who was still well disposed toward him, and who in the meantime | 
had ascended the papal throne as Urban VIII., they accomplished 
little. Galileo was commended for his obedience to the commands 
of the Church, and for allowing the testimony of the senses against 
the teaching of the Church to remain in the background. En- 
couraged by this, Galileo went himself to Rome the following year 
(1624), in order if possible to accomplish the setting aside of the 
prohibition of the Copernican teaching. While in this he was not 
successful, he was repeatedly received in a friendly manner by the 
_ Pope, and the latter, in a letter to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
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-even extolled Galileo’s fame, which should ‘‘shine on earth, as 
long as Jupiter with his satellites in heaven.” 

‘What the provocations of the Jesuits had not been able to a 
was brought about by the transient favor of the pope, namely, that 
Galileo abandoned the caution observed by him up to that time 
in writings designed for print. He composed a Dialogue on the 
Two Most Important Systems of the Universe, and in it, put the Aris- 
totelian Ptolemaic System so in the shade by the Copernican, that . 
in spite of the author’s apparently taking sides with the first, no 
one could help being convinced of its untenableness, and of the 
correctness of the latter. In this work two personages appear 
under the names of deceased scholars and friends of the author, 
one of whom begs the other to initiate him into the Copernican 
system, of which there is so much talk now, and this the other does — 
with great force of expression. Meanwhile a listener to the con- 
versation, on whom was bestowed the fatal name of Simplicius, de- 
fends the old Aristotelian view of the world with all the insufficient 
arguments that up to that time had been current. 

Of course, the arguments brought forward for Aristotle and 

Ptolemy proved themselves so weak, and were so promptly refuted, 
_ that every one saw merely a defence of an uttterly untenable hy- 
pothesis. Galileo, it is true, pretended to be on the side of Sim- 
_ plicius and the Church, pointing out how beneficial and necessary 
had been the prohibition of the latter in regard to so seductive and 
absolutely irresistible a theory, and how greatly were to be extolled 
those from whom it had proceeded. 

Galileo went again to Rome in the year 1630, in order to lay 
_ his work before the Holy Office, and obtain permission to print it. 
This required tedious negotiations, and the :mprimatur was granted 
only through the addition of a singular closing conversation, in 
which the principal speakers repeat again with emphasis that they 
have been entirely mistaken, and thank Simplicius for his friendly 
advances and the communication of his exalted views, as well as 
for the priceless instruction granted to them. Despite this papal — 
approbation, however, the censor, Nicolo Riccardi, said to Galileo 
at the outset that the Jesuits would attack me work most relent- 
lessly. 

This ¢* Father Monstrous ” (il Padre Mostro), as he was called 
on account of his enormous size, was not mistaken. The Jesuits 
did not doubt that the Dia/ogue, which appeared in print in the 
beginning of 1632 and was immediately received with approbation, 
would, by its masterly style and convincing clearness, win over all 
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educated men and overthrow all their efforts in the education of . 
the young, if it succeeded in penetrating into wider circles. Hence 
it was necessary to act without delay, and, as always when the end 
justifies the means, there was found immediately the right means 
to change to bitter hatred the favor bestowed upon Galileo by the 
Pope. This was done by spreading abroad the rumor that this in- 
solent creature had dared to introduce him, the Holy Father him- 
self, under the quite too transparent and shameful pseudonym of 
Simplicius, and to set him in the pillory before all the world. 


GALILEO. 
From a picture in the Public Library of Oxford ; engraved by J. Baker. 


No sensible person will believe to-day that it could really have 
been Galileo’s design to risk in this frivolous way the favor of the 
Holy Father so indispensable to him; he had obviously in mind 
Simplicius of Alexandria (died 549), and preferred the name on 
account of the secondary meaning of simplicity. | 

But the question might well be suggested whether the Jesuits, 
who certainly knew exactly what the new book of their arch-enemy 
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contained, did not perhaps inspire the easy-going Father Riccardi, 
whom they could easily hoodwink, with the idea of granting the 
imprimatur only on the condition that Simplicius be treated in the 
conclusion with the greatest reverence, in order to make so much 
the more probable the slander that the Pope was meant. It would 
have been a diabolical plan to ruin their adversary past recovery, 
but it would do honor to their sagacity, for the slander so cleverly 
brought forward found, as usual, a favorable ear; the Holy Father 
might even remember having uttered himself occasionally in his 


THE Visit OF MILTON TO GALILEO AT ARCETRI NEAR FLORENCE IN 1638. 


Engraved by Ch. Baude from the picture by Tito Lessi, exhibited in the Salon of 
| the Champs Elysées. 


repeated conversations with Galileo general objections similar to 
those Simplicius offers against the Copernican theory. The result 
was that the Pope, from a warm admirer of Galileo, became a se- 
cret enemy, and gave the Jesuits entire liberty of action in the 
matter. The Catholic authors, it is true, consider it inconceivable 
that Urban VIII. should have listened to so clumsy a slander, 
and even Reusch believes that he may infer from some of his utter- 
ances that he gave no weight to the talk of his courtiers, but in my 
opinion these champions of the Jesuits deceive themselves when 
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they consider the insinuation entirely too clumsy, and forget to 
give another explanation of the Pope’s sudden change of mind. 

As early as August, 1632, there was issued in Rome a mandate 
prohibiting the further circulation of the book published in Flor- 
ence, on the pretext that the permission to print was obtained in 
an an underhand manner, and that Father Riccardi had been 
cheated. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, who was very kindly dis- 
posed to his court mathematician, but unfortunately was ot very 
energetic, inquired through his ambassador Niccolini in Rome how 
it came about that a work approved a few weeks before by the 
Holy See was now forbidden. His answer from Father Riccardi 
was to the effect that there had been found in the archives of the 
Holy Office a protocol in which Galileo had sworn sixteen years 
before to Cardinal Bellarmin ‘‘neither to teach, to defend, nor even 
to discuss” the doctrine in question. This prohibition he had not 
only transgressed, but had concealed it from the censors, and ob- 
tained by artifice the. permission to print. 

_. What is to be thought of this pretended protocol has already 
been said above (p. 459). Even the most cautious critics, who, — 
like Reusch, will not directly assert it to be a forgery, do not be- 
lieve that it could have been read before Galileo at that time, as no 
mention of it occurs in the officially executed protocol. The cele- 
brated Cardinal Robert Bellarmin, who is said to have addressed 
this admonition to Galileo, whose own works were placed in the 
Index, and to whom is attributed the witty saying, ‘‘Among the 
cardinals there are so few holy ones because they all wish to be- 
come the holiest of all” (that is to say, Pope), had been dead for 
more than ten years, and could no longer be consulted. Proceed- 
ings were begun against Riccardi, probably only to satisfy appear- | 
ances, on the ground of inconsiderate granting of permission to 
print. But whether because they could find no ground for convic- 
tion, or because of his knowledge of the protocol affair, he came 


out so completely vindicated that he held the office of chief book- 


censor for the rest of his life. ea 2 

Galileo’s trial,.before the Inquisition was is in 
great haste. On the 15th of September, 1632, the Tuscan ambas- 
sador was informed that the matter would be brought before the 
court of the Inquisition. A week later notice was issued to the in- 
quisitor of Florence, that Galileo had been found guilty in the pre- 
liminary proceedings brought against him of transgressing a pro- 
hibition received by him sixteen years before, and that.he was to 
come to. Rome as speedily as possible in order to. defend himself 
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before the Holy Office. Galileo was not for a moment in doubt 
that he was' now delivered over to the mercy of the Jesuits, and 
that in spite of all his intercession he must expect the worst. This 
is plainly seen from a letter which he wrote in January, 1633, 
shortly before his departure for Rome, to the Paris lawyer Elias | 
Diodati, stating so clearly the conception of his position that a 
large portion of his letter may be given here. _ 

‘‘If I ask the theologian,” writes Galileo, ‘‘ whose work is the 
sun, the moon, and the earth, their position and their movement, 
I think he will answer ; these are the work of God. If I thereupon 
ask him further: On what inspiration does Holy Scripture rest? — 
he will answer me: on the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, that is, 
of God Himself. It follows that the universe is the work, Holy 
Scripture the word, of God. If I now ask him further: Does the 
Holy Ghost ever use words that seem to conflict with the truth, 
because they are adapted to the uneducated mind and the ordinary 
intelligence of the common people? he will certainly answer me in 
agreement with the fathers of the Church, that one does indeed 
find this in Holy Scripture ; that this is its peculiar manner of ex- 
pression, and that in more than a hundred places the mere literal 
meaning would show, not heresies, but blasphemies, since in them 
God himself is represented as capable of anger, repentance, for- 
' getfulness, indolence, etc. If I ask him whether God, in order to 
make his work comprehensible to the uneducated and unintelligent 
- multitude, has ever altered his creation ; whether nature, which is 
God’s servant, but appears disobedient to man and can never be 
changed by all his efforts, has not always taken the same course, 
and does not stiil take it, I am convinced he will answer me that 
the moon has always been a sphere, although the people for a long 
time considered it a bright disk ; in short, he will admit that na- 
ture has never changed anything to please us, has never fashioned 
her works differently in accordance with the wishes, the opinions, 
the credulity of men. If this is so, on what ground should we, 
while we wish to learn to know the world and its constituent parts, 
give the preference to God’s word over God’s work? Is the work 
‘less complete, less noble than the word? Supposing that the as- 
sumption that the earth moves were pronounced heretical, and 
that later observations, reflexion, the very body of the facts them- 
selves, showed the movement of the earth to be irrefutably proven, 
would not the authority of the Church be greatly injured under 
those circumstances? On the contrary, if one assign only the sec- 
ond place to the word, as often as the work seems to oppose it, 
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one will do no harm to Holy Scripture. A number of years ago, 
when the great storm rose against Copernicus, I wrote quite a de- 
tailed memoir dedicated to Christina of Lorraine, in which, sup- 
ported by the authority of most of the fathers of the Church, I 
tried to prove that it is a fatal misuse to call upon the authority of 
Holy Scripture so often in those questions of science that can be 
decided by observation. I asked that in future they forbear to use 
such weapons in discussions of this kind. As soon as I am less 
troubled I will send you a copy of this memoir. I say less troubled, 
because I am about to go to Rome, whither the Holy Office has 
summoned me, having also forbidden the circulation of my Dia- 
Jogues. I hear from a reliable source, that the Jesuit fathers have 
inspired those in authority with the conviction that this book of 
mine is more abominable and more _—— to the Church than 
the writings of Luther and Calvin. . 

On the 2oth of January, 1633, the ‘old man, seventy years of 
age at that time, set out on the journey to Rome, but with fewer 
hopes and with less confidence than he had on his journey a few 
years before. He reached his destination on the 13th of February, 
and immediately took up his abode in the palace of the Tuscan 
ambassador, Niccolini, who naturally prepared for him the kind- 
liest reception. Concern for his future, and the journey, in those 
days so tiresome, had so weakened him that the ambassador feared 
for his life. On the 12th of April he appeared for the first time 
before his judges and affirmed that he had never received a prohi- 


bition such as that. contained in the protocol mentioned. And such 


is the result of all recent historical criticism, that we dare no longer 
look in this statement for any conscious untruth, or for evidence of 
the forgetfulness of an old man. We are forced to believe his as- 
sertion that such a prohibition was wholly unknown to him, rather 
than his further statement that since the admonition received by 
him, he had no longer considered the Copernican theory as proven 
and worthy of belief. It is the same with his statement that he © 
did not suppose himself in his Dia/ogues to have defended the Co- 
pérnican system. The apologists of the Roman proceedings, such 
as the Barbarini librarian Sante Pieralisi,! have naturally not hesi- 
tated to conclude from this statement, contrary to all the truth, and 
from the final complete Sacrificio dell’ intelleto at the abjuration, 
that they were dealing not only with a weak broken-down old man, 
but with an unprincipled, deceitful, obstinate, refractory, and 
querulous one, against whom the Church had not been able to de- 
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fend herself and secure peace in any other way than by means of 
' these successful proceedings,—that in a word Galileo as a man 
did not deserve the sympathy that perhaps one owed him asa 
thinker and inquirer. We may possibly deplore this lack of firm- 
ness in the aged man, but we have hardly the right to make from 
it so insulting a reproof as has been done. This reproof rebounds 
powerless from Galileo and falls with its full weight upon the tor- 
mentors who forced him to this conduct. For we must consider 
that the prospect of torture and the stake never once left the sick 
old man in the prison of the Inquisition. The burning of Giordano 
Bruno (1600) and Lucilio Vanini (1619) were still fresh in mem- 
ory, and Galileo had no desire to be a hero of the faith. He had 


no longing for the martyr’s crown, nor was he a philosopher, whom 


it might disgrace to give up his convictions ; he was simply a nat- 
uralist, whose observations were not attacked, but who was only 
forbidden to give them a precise interpretation. 

He remained twenty-three days imprisoned in the palace of 
the Inquisition, and was brought before his judges four times. On 
the 16th of June, 1633, a decree was issued by the Holy Office, 


_. which arranged the criminal proceedings and threatened Galileo 


with the rack in case he would not confess the whole truth. On 
_ the 21st of June the last trial examination took place, of which it is 
said in the extant verdict pronounced on the following day: ‘‘As 
it seemed to us, however, that the whole truth was not told by 
you in regard to your purpose, we considered it necessary to have 
recourse to the examen rigorosum nana you, where you answered 
as a Catholic.” 

From this official document some recent critics wish to draw 
the conclusion that the popular idea, that Galileo was tortured in 
order to extort his recantation, had foundation. It is significant 
enough that popular sentiment believed the ecclesiastical court 
capable of this inhuman proceeding towards a feeble old man who 
had always been found tractable. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that actual torture is just as little proved by the existing 
protocol as the contrary, for the expression examen rigorosum was 
at that time used as well for an examination in which the instru- 
ments of torture actually came into use, as for one in which they 
were shown and explained only as means of threatening in case 
the accused would not confess without it. So the prospect of tor- 


ture was not spared him in any case, and this at least mental. 


torture remains a blot which nothing can excuse in regard to a 


man who was not to be reproached for any serious heresy, but at 
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the worst only for simple disobedience. That he represented truth 
and his judges error, is not to be added in the balance. _ | 
From the particulars that have been ascertained it may be : as- 
sumed as tolerably certain that Galileo in clear knowledge of his 
position and in the conviction that he had no forbearance to hope 


_ for, either from the Pope or from the Jesuits, did and conceded all 


that the Inquisition demanded of him. Professor M. Cantor has 
further called attention to the fact that the verdict which sen- 
tenced Galileo to a solemn abjuration of the Copernican theory, 
and to a still disputed punishment by imprisonment, seems not to 
have been unanimously held, for of ten cardinals who are repre- 
sented at the head of the verdict as judges, only seven signed it. 
According to this, doubts seem to have’sprung up within the ec- 
clesiastical court itself, in regard to the method of procedure and 
the verdict passed. 

The formula of abjuration, which probably followed immedi- 
ately after the announcement of the sentence, contains, after the 
acknowledgment of the justice of the sentence passed upon him, 
the solemn promise wrung from him in face of torture: ‘‘. . . with 
an upright heart and unfeigned sincerity I abjure, execrate, and 
express my abhorrence of the above-mentioned errors and heresies 
(namely, that the sun, and not the earth, is the motionless center 
of the universe), and swear that in future I will never by word or 
writing assert or maintain anything whatever on account of. which 
I might incur similar suspicion.”’ 

That he at the same time added to sates ‘<Tt moves just 
the same,” and remained faithful to this belief to the end of his 
life, may, as has already been mentioned, be safely assumed. | 

He was released two days later from prison, and assigned as 
residence, under constant ecclesiastical oversight, the Villa Medici 
in Rome. Later, when his health was sufficiently restored for him 
to begin the journey, he was sent to Siena. At the end of the year 
he was allowed to return to his Villa Arcetri near Florence, while 
residence in Florence remained forbidden till his death. These 
measures, which made surveillance of Galileo easy and his seclu- 
sion much more strict, and from which the Pope, in spite of all the 
intercession of influential men, was not to be dissuaded, had the 
undesired result of giving rise to all kinds of stories; for example, 


that he had already suffered the pains of torture; and with the 
_- blindness. resulting several years later the rumor was cennected 
- that both his eyes had been put out by the hand of the executioner 


in the prisons of the Inquisition! Pope Urban continued his hatred 
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and persecution even after Galileo’s death, which occurred on the 
8th of January, 1642, and this may be regarded as further proof 
that he believed the innuendos of the Jesuits. After the penitent 
sinner had been refused burial by the Church, the erection of a 
monument, for which arrangements had been made by friends and 


. pupils, was discontinued by the special wish of the Pope, ‘‘because ; 


it is not fitting to honor by a monument a heretic sentenced by the 
Holy See to do penance, and who died before the expiration of his 
sentence.” 

The Church had won a great victory, for she had forced a 
weak old man seventy years of age, by all the engines of power at 
her command, to disown his convictions. There was naturally 
great rejoicing over it, and in the next fifty years there was poured 


out over the unbelieving a genuine flood of triumphant refutations 


of the Copernican system. Certain astronomers, protected and 
guided by the ‘‘star of the wise,” found favor before the papal see. 
They belonged to the most faithful sons of the Church, and Prof: 
Scipione Chiaromonti of Pisa raged furiously against Copernicus, 
Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo and all who opposed Aristotle and 
Ptolemy. He was most loyally aided by the Paris professor of 
mathematics and astrology Jean Baptiste Morin, who had already 
in 1631 launched against Copernicus a work on the Solutio famost 
problematis de telluris motu vel quiete, and afterwards, in 1634 and 
1642, had published various polemic treatises against him and 
Tycho Brahe. He got into a quarrel over them with his old friend, 

the celebrated philosopher Gassendi, who in a letter had declared 
himself for Copernicus. Against him he hurled first the polemic 
treatise Alae terrae fractae (1643) in which he believed that he had 


" effectually broken the wings of the earth, and afterward the proph- 


ecy, read in the stars, that Gassendi should become fatally ill in 
the midsummer of 1650. When, however, the earth as well as 
Gassendi pursued its way unharmed, he drew upon himself from a 
friend of Gassendi the Anatomy of a Ridiculous Mouse (Anatomia 
muris ridiculi, Paris, 1651) to which he replied by his coarse epistle 
Of the Three Impostors (1654). 

The Jesuit Riccoli had tried again in his Vew Aieieial (1653) 
to restore and set going Ptolemy’s complicated world-machinery 
with all its spheres and epicycles. But he no longer dared to de- 


- cide for it absolutely, and wrote to Gassendi: ‘‘I know nothing 


essential to bring against the Copernican system, but I advise you 
not to express yourself for it openly and too decidedly.” In secret 
he seems to have been an adherent of Copernicus, to whom he de- 
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dicated one of the largest craters on his map of the moon. In his 
book, however, he brings forward only forty-nine arguments for 


Toms OF GALILEO IN FIRENZE. From a photograph. 


and seventy-seven against Copernicus, among them naturally as 
the weightiest the decision of the court of Inquisition. But it is 
hardly worth while to examine more closely the last conclusions of 
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ancient but tenacious Aristotelianism, since through the discoveries 
of Kepler and Newton the true system of the universe soon became 
for the intelligent world an absolute fact, far removed from all un- 
certainty and supposition. The advice of Nikolaus Méller of Kiel, 
in his work De indubio solis motu immotaque telluris quiete (1724) or 
of Pastor Gottfried Kohlreiff in his Badylonian’s View of Heaven 
(1744) to reject in the lump as suggestions of Satan the discoveries 
of Copernicus, Kepler, Des Cartes, and Newton, found only a very 
limited public. 

The Roman Curia in the year 1835, in a new edition of the 
Index, struck out the works of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and 
other earth-movers, after having previously made several excep- 
tions. It thereby acknowledged that it had not earlier been in- 
- spired by the Holy Ghost, and that it no longer regards the belief 
in the central position of the earth as a preliminary condition of 
salvation. The Church now rejoices over the fact that her high 
_ dignitaries, inquisitors, censors, and other oppressors of reason 
have no successors who need to be ashamed of the deeds of their 
ancestors, and that Father Secchi actually ventured to make in St. 
Peter’s (1851) the experiment of Foucault with the pendulum, that 
visibly wrote with its point upon the marble floor the words: ‘It 
moves just the same!’’ 

Naturally there rises in spite of all this even in modern times 
now here, now there, some self-sufficient crank who will not admit 
the movement of the earth, like Karl Schépffer with his lectures 
and pamphlets, Zhe Earth Stands Fast (Berlin, 1854), Zhe Bible 
Does Not Lie (Nordhausen, 1854), or Superintendent A. Frank in 


Sangershausen and Pastor Knak in Berlin who consider it a shame > 


to be inferior in faith to the author of the Book of Joshua. Yet 
the tale was far less discrediting to the latter, and in general to 
- amy one not possessing our means of convincing himself of the 
vanity and impossibility of the Indian dreams of sun-capture and 
moon-charm, than it would be to a child of our day who can easily 
assure himself by a slight mental effort of the inadmissibility and 
_absurdity of such notions. To what ignominy those expose them- 
selves who wish such stories taught as truths to-day in the school, 
Tyndall has so well. explained in one of his lectures that I can do 
no better than to give his words.! 

‘‘ The concerns of a universe regarded from this point of view 


were much more commensurate with man and his concerns than — 


those of the universe which science now reveals to us; and hence 


1Fragments Science, fifth edition, p. 404. 
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that to suit man’s purposes, or that in compliance with his prayers, 
changes should occur in the order of the universe, was more easy 
of belief in the ancient world than it can be now. In the very 
magnitude which it assigns to natural phenomena, science has 
augmented the distance between them and man, and increased the | 
popular belief in their orderly progression. . . . Let us take as an 
illustration the miracle by which the victory of Joshua over the 
Amorites was rendered complete. In this case the sun is reported 
to have stood still for ‘a whole day’ upon Gibeon, and the moon > 
in the valley of Ajalon. An Englishman of average education at 
the present day would naturally demand a greater amount of evi- 
dence to prove that this occurrence took place, than would have 
satisfied an Israelite in the age succeeding that of Joshua. For, 
to the one, the miracle probably consisted of the stoppage of a 
fiery ball less than a yard in diameter, while to the other it would 
be the stoppage of an orb fourteen hundred thousand times the 
earth in size. And even accepting the interpretation that Joshua 
dealt with what was apparent merely, but that what really occurred 
was the suspension of the earth’s rotation, I think the right to ex- 
ercise a greater reserve in accepting the miracle, and to demand 
stronger evidence in support of it than that which would have satis- 
fied an ancient Israelite, or than that which would now satisfy the 
archaic editor of the Dudlin Review, will still be conceded to a man 
of science. | 

‘¢There is a scientific as well as a historic imagination ; and 
when, by the exercise of the former, the stoppage of the earth’s ro- 
tation is clearly realised, the event assumes proportions so vast, in 
comparison with the result to be obtained by it, that belief reels 
under the reflexion. The energy here involved is equal to that of 
six trillions of horses working for the whole of the time employed | 
by Joshua in the destruction of his foes. The amount of, power 
thus expended would be sufficient to supply every individual of an 
army a thousand times the strength of that of Joshua, with a thou- 
sand times the fighting power of each of Joshua’s soldiers, not for — 
the few hours necessary to the extinction of a handful of Amorites, 
but for millions of years. All this wonder is silently passed over 
by the sacred historian, confessedly because he knew nothing about 
it. Whether, therefore, we consider the miracle as purely evi- 
dential, or as a practical means of vengeance, the same lavish 
squandering of energy stares us in the face. If evidential, the — 
energy was wasted, because the Israelites knew nothing of its 
amount ; if simply destructive, then the ratio of the quantity lost 
to that employed, may be inferred from the foregoing figures.” 


| 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CHRISTIANS AND THE 
VATICAN. 


BY PROF. G. M. FIAMINGO. 


HE party known as the Democratic Christians has become 
very prominent during the last few years. Joseph de Maistre, 
Chateaubriand, and Lamennais, those pre-eminently Catholic think- 
ers, were already in the early years of the century precursors or 
rather prophets of this movement, which for a time has been in 
abeyance. Pius VII., while as yet Cardinal of Chiaramonti and 
Bishop of Imola, insistently fostered the correlation that exists be- 
tween Democracy and Orthodoxy; when he became Pope however 
he forgot these views. But gradually various members of the 
Catholic clergy, independently one of the other, felt themselves 
attracted toward the Democratic Christians, who represent the least 
- Utopian section of the socialistic doctrines promulgated in Europe 
during the second half of this century. Nevertheless, the Catholic 
clergy, trained to a blind and passive obedience to the Church, 
_ dared not press forward too much upon this road without knowing 
first precisely how these new ideas would be received in Rome. 
‘Leo XIII. unhesitatingly presented a benevolent attitude 
toward the chief representatives of these opinions. At an audience 
to a commission of French workmen in 1889 he pronounced him- 
self in a fairly explicit manner as to the ‘‘just vindication of the 
rights of workingmen,” nor did he delay publishing the Encyclical 
_ Rerum Novarum. Monsignor Ireland, the leader of the new Chris- 
tian movement in the United States, at a conference held in Paris 
in 1892 said: ‘‘All hail to Leo XIII., the Pope of the century so 
providentially at the head of the Church in this great historical 
crisis. It seems as though she had arrived at the supreme hour of 
her life. The schism between the Church and the century was 
continually widening. She had been rejected and combated by 
governments, the people no longer confided in her. Social move- 
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- ments had perfected themselves without her consent; Catholics, 


alarmed and discouraged, raised isolation to a law, nay, almost a 
dogma. Then Leo spoke, Leo acted, Leo reigned. The Church 
is launched upon the world, her presence is again felt everywhere, 
she enforces respect, she is listened to with an attention that is 
entirely new.” 

When Monsignor Ireland spoke thus, he had just returned — 
from Rome. His mode of speaking was bright and cheerful, his 
eloquence free from clerical airs, he showed himself the apostle of © 
an Idea, satisfied with his own work. 

Several years have passed since then during which the leaders 
of the Democratic Christian movement have had ample opportun- 
ity of extending their mode of action. We are now met with this 
important aspect of the phenomenon; does the influence of the 
Democratic Christianity correspond to that which Leo XIII. and © 
the Vatican expected? 

Leo XIII. is unquestionably a pious and profound Christian, 
and he had publicly expressed deep sympathy with the working 
classes when Cardinal at Perugia. But on becoming Pope, aged 
and saddened also by the outbreaks of revolutionary socialism in 
Italy in 1878, he assumed an attitude openly hostile to the socialist 
movement and avoided any mention of the working classes in his 
Encyclical letters. He had even excommunicated the American 
‘‘Knights of Labor.” Hereupon Cardinal Gibbons set out for 
Rome with the express purpose of inducing Leo XIII. to revoke 
this excommunication, and not only did the Cardinal obtain this 
end, but he also convinced or at least pressed upon Leo XIII. the 
conviction that the Church could not range herself openly against 
socialism without thereby losing a considerable number of her ad- 
herents, especially those belonging to the laboring classes. Now, 
as said above, the theories of the Democratic Christians were really 
in accordance with the social opinions held by Leo XIII. when he 
was only a Cardinal. He had, however, considered it his duty, or 
at least necessary, to keep them secret when elected to the See of 
St. Peter’s. If, after his interview with Cardinal Gibbons, the 
Pope decided to manifest his adherence to the principles of Demo- 
cratic Christians, first obscurely and then openly in his Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, it is surely because they were recognised by him 
as a wise and sure means, suggested by the new social conditions, 
for the acquisition of fresh members to the Church. In short, the 
ideas of the Democratic Christians were accepted by Leo XIII. as 
an expedient for propagating the Catholic faith. Such is, above 
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all, the view of Cardinal Rampolla, who, besides being Papal Sec- 
retary of State, exercised a great moral influence over the Pontiff, 
one might almost call it a great psychological sway. Hence whilst 
Leo XIII. proclaims the fundamental theories of Christian Democ- 
racy from the Pontifical Throne, Cardinal Rampolla overwhelms 
with personal attentions, or with polite letters, those prelates who 
in various lands put themselves at the head of this social move- 
ment. 

Thus encouraged by the words of: Leo XIII. and the action of 
Cardinal Rampolla, these prelates who have imbibed the principles 
of Christian Democracy are apt to go to some lengths in their ac- 
tions, engaging in excessively active propaganda. Not infrequently 
in order to uphold this propaganda they become drawn into exag- 
gerating and even altering the principles of Christian Democracy 
as proclaimed by Leo XIII. Thus Giuseppe Torniolo, a Catholic 
and professor of political economy at the University of Pisa, well 
known as having assisted Leo XIII. in elaborating the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, which some say was written by him and only 
modified by Leo XIII., this same Giuseppe Torniolo, in a recent 
Catholic Congress held at Padua, proclaimed that it is iniquitous 
to pay interest on capital. Now, the most elementary notions of 
political economy suffice in order to understand that the recogni- 
tion of such a theory would subvert the whole organisation of pri- 
vate property as at present established. These theories are the 
more surprising as coming from a person so cultured and self-pos- 
sessed as Professor Torniolo, but they serve to demonstrate how, 
having once entered upon a certain train of ideas, even when wish- 
ing to circumscribe the consequences, nevertheless little by little 
_ More radical and graver conclusions than those adopted at the be- 
ginning are finally accepted. This is what has happened to Chris- 


tian Democracy especially in the United States on account of the 


initiative taken by Monsignori Keane and Ireland. Christian Dem- 
ocrats leaned more and more toward socialistic theories, and it was 
owing only to the influence exercised in Rome by the United States 
that the works of Henry George were not placed upon the ‘In- 
dex”? and hence forbidden to be read by Catholics. Thus the 
works of Henry George are exempt, while publications of infinitely 
more temperate views figure upon the ‘‘Index,’’ amongst others, 
as an example, the poems of Ada Negri, which, although they were 
received with much favor and printed in thousands of copies, yet 
will never bring about a social revolution. 

In the United States the Democratic Christian movement has 
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advanced so far beyond the limits assigned to it by the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum that the followers of Monsignori Ireland and Keane 
almost constitute a new Catholicism based upon social foundations 
differing substantially from those of Roman Catholicism, notwith- 
standing the Papal Encyclical on the conditions of the laboring © 
classes. No wonder that Monsignori Ireland and Keane are no 
longer in favor at Rome. Monsignor Keane was compelled by the 
Vatican to resign the rectorship of the Catholic University at 
Washington and was summoned to Rome. At Rome he was nomi- 
nated Counsellor of one of the Congregations of the Propaganda 
Fide. The newspapers hastened to report this fact as though it 
were of great importance, but the nomination denoted no special 
honor. The Pope then nominated Monsignor Keane Canon of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, thus securing to him a permanent but by | 
no means large income. This treatment of Monsignor Keane is 
very different from that which the leaders of the Democratic Chris- | 
tian movement received when they came to Rome some years ago. 
The Papal condemnation at last of what has been named ‘ Ameri- 
canism”’ is a thing well known by everybody. 

If in the United States the socialist character of the Demo- 
cratic Christian movement becomes more and more accentuated, 
in Europe it rather takes the form of a political party having a so- 
cialist programme. This characteristic European Christian De- 
mocracy is more conspicuous in Italy than elsewhere. Take, for 
example, the last document issued by the ‘Directing Council of 
the Work of Congresses and Catholic Committees in Italy’’ to the 
presidents of their Provincial Committees on the approaching po- 
litical elections. In this document, which bears the date of March 
3, 1897, it is said that the non expedit, which, by a solemn declara-. 
tion, was approved by the Pope in audience on June 3, 1886, a 


' declaration ratified in the Pontifical Letter of May 15, 1895, prohi- 


bitionem important, is by no means revoked and must therefore still 
be enforced. 
‘<Now no more is necessary for Italian Catholics and especially 


for those belonging to Catholic Societies and Committees in order 


to know their special duties, and to make these known to others, 
duties which consist of two points: : 

1. To abstain entirely from political elections. 

2. To dissuade all Italian Catholics from taking part in’ the 
same and from transgressing a prohibition which is absolute and 
general, even in those special cases when it might appear that 


‘some advantage would be gained by the success of a deputy of 
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temperate views over another with opinions openly hostile to Cath- 
olics.”’ 

This language on the part of the Directing Council of the 
Work of Catholic Congresses is most explicit.. It leaves no loop- 
hole for doubt and at the same time makes clearly manifest the 
object aimed at by this absolute command that all Catholics shall 
abstain from taking part in Italian political life. It does not, how- 
ever, attain its object, which is that of paralysing this same politi- 
_ cal life. Now these Italian Catholics who have formed themselves 
into societies for the propagation of the new Christian Democratic 


principles, hold frequent congresses and publish many manifestos — 


concerning the solidarity which binds them in the performance of 
this social work. Still in reality their secret motive and their true 
object is essentially political, and under the guise of a purely social 
movement they continue their campaign for the recovery of the 
| ‘emporal power. 

Now in Italy the work of these new Catholic societies is ame 
on a socialistic programme, whether it be that of Christian Democ- 
racy or the rural banks now instituted everywhere by the Catholics 
_ for the purpose of lending small sums to those peasants who make a 
public confession of Catholic faith or whatever other form it takes, 
and this entire social movement though it appears inspired by purely 
philanthropic aims is on the contrary called in Italy, and rightly, 


‘‘the clerical reaction.’’ Hence this ‘‘clerical reaction” is opposed 


by all liberal Catholics who assign a purely spiritual function to 
the Church, and these constitute the great majority of Italian ad- 
herents to the Roman Church. Even in Italy, therefore, the new 


principles of Christian Democracy create a profound divergence 


among Catholics. Thus the Vatican by encouraging the principles 
of Christian Democracy runs counter to the views of all such Cath- 


olics whose opinions are for the most part ultra-conservative, and 


who regard Christian Democracy, even when held within certain 
limits, as a concession made by Catholicism to socialism. Such 
Catholics fear that, the door having once been opened to compro- 
mise, it will be found difficult to stop at the right point. Even in 
Italy, therefore, the principles of Christian Democracy, in lieu of 
gaining new followers for the Church, excite a schism among 
Catholics upon a most serious political question and is the cause 
of the sense of distrust with which conservative Catholics regard 
the Vatican that sympathises with those subversive social ideas. 
The effects of the opinions held by the Italian Christian Democrats 
on Italian Catholics reveal themselves in a series of facts, more or 
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less evident and explicit, which cannot be ignored by the Vatican. 
Thus when some months ago the Abbé Rinaldo Anelli, a priest 
who had sacrificed all his energy and patrimony to the improve- 
ment of the conditions of the working classes, committed suicide at 
Milan, those newspapers which reflect the Vatican atmosphere — 
commented most unfavorably upon the sad event, blaming Abbé 
Anelli for having ‘‘dedicated himself more to the material well- 
being of the people than was justified by his priestly profession.” 
This means that the organs of the Vatican, instead of praising and 
urging on the work of the Christian Democrats, as formerly, now 
deplore their activity which they pronounce as excessive! | 
In Austria, in Belgium, and especially in France, where the 
principles of Christian Democracy were more quickly and: more 


widely diffused than elsewhere, these principles have nevertheless 
_ by no means brought about those results which Leo XIII. hoped 


to obtain when he pronounced the Encyclical Rerum Novarum and — 
encouraged the work of those who accepted those principles and 
were ready to support and defend them. But if it cannot be said 
that Leo XIII. has been disillusioned on this subject, because the 
principles set forward by him in the Encyclical Rerum Novarum 


- concerning the condition of workingmen were really his true con- 


victions which he had long professed and publicly manifested dur- 
ing the Lent of 1877 in a pastoral letter, when Cardinal Bishop of 
Perugia, there must have been a disillusion in that section of the 
Vatican environment which induced Leo XIII. to favor those prin- 
ciples of Christian Democracy from which they hoped to obtain for 
the Roman Church and for Catholicism such far different results 
from those eventually produced. Instead, the new principles an- 
nounced by Leo XIII. provoked the diffidence of those Catholics 


_ whose social sentiments were of a pronounced conservative type, 


and the more so because at the beginning those principles were 
put forth under the name of ‘‘Catholic Socialism.” That word 
socialism made an impression upon the Catholic majority. Almost 
immediately all the great Catholic authors and orators repudiated 
this denomination, among them Charles Perin, Cardinal Langé- 
nieux, Monsignor de Cabriéres, le Pére de Boylesve, Professor 
Toniolo, but although the name of ‘‘Catholic Socialism” was 
changed to that of ‘‘Christian Democracy,” yet the distrust and 
suspicion felt was not dispelled. Catholics and especially those of 
the middle class are profoundly conservative in their social ideas, 
and in trying to steer between the socialist dangers hidden in the 
Vatican programme that made concession to the laboring class, and 
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assume an entirely passive and inactive attitude toward the social 
question, they find themselves by reason of their innate tendencies 


impelled toward the latter alternative. On this account two Cath- 


olic schools of thought are now found in every Catholic country, 
that of the conservative Catholics, to which almost all bishops be- 
long; and a minority that upholds the Christian Democracy en 


couraged by the attitude first assumed by the Vatican toward social , 


"questions. 

| Dissensions and differences caused by the disparity of opinions 
between these two schools are not infrequent. All over the world 
Democratic Catholics are acting with greater boldness and decision, 
as for the matter of that do all young factions which have faith in 


their future and are emboldened by their first successes. ‘Conse- 


quently it happens that not infrequently they rebel against epis- 
-copal mandates. Desirous to act on their own account, they refuse 
to acknowledge any other ecclesiastical hierarchy, save the supreme 
authority of the Vatican, which had deputed them to propagate 
_ the principles of Christian Democracy. 

A few months ago matters came to such a pass that Monsignor 
Couvillé, Archbishop of Lyons, was obliged publicly to censure an 
assembly held by the French Democratic Christians in this epis- 
copal town. Monsignor Couvillé has since visited Rome and was 


received by the Pope, to whom he pointed out the gravity of the 


dangers caused by the dissensions now troubling French Catholics 
by reason of the view held by the Democratic Christians. Monsig- 
nor Couvillé’s conduct was lauded, and he was ultimately rewarded 
_with a Cardinal’s hat. 

A painful impression was meses lately in Vatican circles by the 
victory the Conservatives gained over the radical Catholics in the 
Swiss Canton of Ticino. A fierce struggle has long waged between 
these Catholics and the Christian Democrats who have also mani- 
fested a desire after autonomy and an intolerance toward their 
ecclesiastical superiors, which can only be compared to that dem- 
onstrated by the monks of the first eras of Christianity. 

In 1894 Leo XIII. issued a paternal invitation to the Christian 
denominations, exhorting them to return to the bosom of the 
Church. In so doing he abandoned for a moment the traditional 
exclusiveness of the Roman Church, giving instead full expression 
to his own merciful and conciliatory spirit. But in the latest En- 


cyclical on this theme that constitutes, as Leo XIII. himself says, — 


‘fa not inconsiderable part of his thoughts and anxieties,” the 
Vatican’s hatred of change, the ideas of ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
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of the supremacy and absolute superiority of the Church of Rome, 
have regained the upper hand. This means that since a few years 
that section of the clerical party which is most strictly conservative 
and exclusive is once more dominant in the Vatican and exercises | 
a complete influence over the Pontiff. Democratic Catholics, by 
reason of the problems and questions which their doings excite 
amongst their co-religionists, may expect an early public manifesto. 
from Leo XIII. This is just now being foretold by undoubted 
signs. In the spirit and substance of this coming manifesto the 
mild and compassionate character of Leo XIII. will not appear. It 
will be superseded by Vatican opinions, wherefore the new words 
of the Pope will solemnly refute the programme of the Christian 
Democrats put forth in the Encyclical letter De Conditione Opificum 
just as the tendency now dominant in the Vatican denies the prin- 
ciples of unity among the Churches, proclaimed by Leo XIII. in 
1894 and upon which such extravagant hopes had been based for 
the future of Catholicism and of Democratic Christianity. 


= 
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THE EVOLUTION OF ANGELS AND DEMONS 
IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


_ BY R. BRUCE BOSWELL. 


HE Hebrew word for angel (ma/akh)' is not a specialised term 

for a celestial messenger or a divine agent. It may be, and 
actually is, employed as applicable to human beings as well. The 
very same ambiguity occurs in the use of the-equivalent Greek 
term (dyyeAos) from which our own word ‘‘angel” is derived.? Of 
a nature superior to that of man, ‘‘the heavenly host,’ when mani- 
festing themselves on earth, are usually represented, both in the 
Old and New Testaments, as of manlike aspect, though revealing 
_ it may be some features of superhuman majesty.* If Cherubs and 
Seraphs are to be regarded as angels, then an animal or even mon- 
strous form may be attributed to them when seen in prophetic 
vision or as constituting part of the furniture of the sanctuary ; 
but, as a matter of fact, these ambiguous beings never take any 
part in angelic ministry among men, but remain either in close at- 
tendance upon the Divine Presence, or as guardians of forbidden 
precincts. The fallen angels of Christian theology, the declared 


antagonists of God, are unknown as such to the earlier Scriptures. © 


A disastrous union between ‘‘the sons of the Elohim” and ‘the 


daughters of men” is somewhat abruptly mentioned‘ in an early | 


1‘* Malachi” means “‘ my angel’’; see Malachi iii. 1. - 
2Instances of doubtful interpretation occur in Judges ii. 1 and Rev. i. 20. 


+38*‘A man of God came unto me, and his countenance was like the countenance of the angel 
of God, very terrible’’ (Judges xiii. 6, R. V.). This terrible aspect is also emphasised in Matt 
xxviii. 3-4,—‘‘ His appearance was as lightning ... and for fear of him the watchers did quake 
and became as dead men."’ Soin Dan. x. 6: ‘‘ His face as the appearance of lightning and his 
eyes as lamps of fire.’ The angels of modern art are evidently very different from their ancient 
prototypes! For the superhuman wisdom of ——" see 2 Sam. xiv. 19-20; xix. 27. For their 
strength, see Psalm ciii. 20. 


4‘*The sons of God came in unto the daughters of men."’ Their leader in Enoch x. is called 
Azazel (‘‘the strength of God,” a name formed like those of the archangels Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael, etc.), and he is there said to have been bound by Raphael and cast into a chasm in the 
desert of Dudael. To him it was that the scape-goat was devoted on the day of Atonement (Levit. 
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| chapter of Genesis (vi. 1-4), belonging to what is apparently the 


most ancient stratum of the present text, but there is nothing to 
indicate in the passage itself, as contrasted with later interpreta- 
tions, that this connexion involved any lapse from innocence, or 
was visited with divine displeasure. The ‘evil angels’ of Psalm 
Ixxviii. 49 (more correctly translated ‘‘angels of evil’ in the Re- 


vised Version) are the authorised agents of Yahweh's wrath, and 


Satan himself (another equivocal term, applied sometimes to hu- 
man beings)! is the ‘‘Adversary”’ of man rather than of God.? 

The idea of intelligent personality attaching to inanimate ob- 
jects and phenomena has, doubtless, as prime mover, set to work 
all the complicated machinery of Jewish and Christian angelology 
and demonology. Evident traces of such ‘‘animism” are met with 
alike in the Old and New Testament. The stars in their courses 


fight against Sisera (Judges v. 20), or sing together for joy at the 


creation of the world (Job xxxviii. 7), the winds and the waves, no 
less than the wasting fever, are subject to rebuke (Matt. iil. 26; 
Luke iv. 39). 

The second stage of animism is reached when the control of 
natural forces is attributed to invisible beings separate from the © 
phenomena over which they preside. The host of heaven (Saéda- 
oth) are not so much the stars themselves as the astral spirits who 
are responsible for their movements ;* other angels are the authors 
of disease and death ;* while the Cherubim and Seraphim seem 
to support the thunder-clouds and to coruscate in the lightning as 
spirits of the storm. The angels of wind and of fire, of whom 
strange things are told in the legendary lore of the Talmud,’ are 
already vaguely outlined in the language of a Psalm which declares 
that the winds are Yahweh’s messengers and his ministers are 
flames. The Revelation attributed to St. John, like the earlier — 


xvi.). Iblis according to Mohammedan belief was called Azazel before his fall, which followed 
upon his refusal to do homage to Adam at God’s command. 

1 See 2 Sam. xix. 22 and Matt. xvi. 23 (cf. John vi. 70 where the Greek ArdBodos is probably 
equivalent to the Hebrew word Satan’’). | 

2Cf. x Chron. xxi. 1 with 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, where what in the earlier book is attributed to Yab- 
weh himself is in the later one assigned to the agency of Satan. In Job i. 12 and ii. 6 Satan 
receives a direct personal commission from God. 

8See Ps. cxlviii. 2-3; Isa. xxiv. 21 and xlv. 12; and cf. for different eaeenge « of ' ‘the host of 
heaven,”’ Gen. ii. 1; Ps. xxxiii. 6; Dan. viii. 10; and Luke ii, 13. 

4Exod. xii. 23; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16; 2 Kings xix. 35, etc. 

5°‘ The Angels of Wind and of Fire 

3 Chant only one hymn and expire,’’ etc. (Longfellow, Sandalphon). | 

6Ps. civ. 4. On the strength of this assertion, a Father of the Church (St. Basil, M. de Spir., 
S. 16) maintains that the angels, as an actual order of intelligent creatures, are ‘an airy wind, 
an immaterial fire’’; and this is their elementary constitution according to other high author- 
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apocalypse of Enoch,' is full of such nature-angels, as well as of 
those belonging to a supernatural order. Thus we read of angels 


‘sholding the four winds of the earth” (Rev. vii. 1),? of ‘‘the an- 


gels of the waters” (Rev. xvi. 5; cf. John v. 4), and of ‘another 
angel... that hath power over fire” (Rev. xiv. 18). An angel 
stands in the sun (Rev. xix. 17), as if, like Uriel in Paradise Lost, 

he were its appointed guardian; but elsewhere a star is spoken of 
as itself a conscious being to whom is given a commission which 
is faithfully discharged (Rev. ix. 1-2). That the heavenly bodies 
are instinct with life is a doctrine implied, as well as openly ex- 
pressed, in many parts of the Book of Enoch, the groundwork of 
which belongs in all probability to the second century B. C. This 


was also the doctrine of the old Persian religion, was held as more | 


than probable by Greek philosophy, and has been discussed by 
‘learned teachers of the Christian faith in a pre-scientific age as at 
least a tenable theory.* It is something more than a mere poetical 


conceit, which, in the mind of prophet or psalmist, marshals the 


stars as an army, each unit of which is obedient to the voice of di- 
vine command ;‘ a ‘‘ divine judgment on the astral spirits” (T. K. 
Cheyne) seems to be implied in the language of Isaiah xxiv. 21, 
and Jude’s allusion to ‘‘ wandering stars for whom the blackness of 
darkness hath been reserved forever” (Jude 13), is in close con- 
nexion with his previous statement that ‘‘angels which kept not 
their own principality, but left their proper habitation, he hath 
kept in everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day (Jude 6). So in the Book of Enoch astral spirits are 
punished for disobedience in failing to come forth at their ap- 
pointed time.® Even in modern hymns stars and angels are some- 
times coupled together as identical or closely related ‘‘ powers of 
heaven,”® just as in the Book of Job we read that ‘‘the morning 


ities, who, as systematic theologians, habitually turn sublime poetry into ridiculous prose. Cf 
Heb. i. 7. 

1See R. H. Charles on Enoch Ix. 12, and cf, W. J. Deane on the Book of Jubilees, Psend- 
tphigrapha, p.228. 

2Cf. Zech. vi. 5: ‘‘the four spirits [winds, R. V.] which go forth from standing before the 
Lord of all the earth.”’ 

8See Hagenbach's History of Doctrines (Clark, 1846), Vol. I., p. 345, quoting from Augustine 
a passage (Zachirid. ad Lavr. 58), in which he expresses some uncertainty whether the sun, 
moon, and all the constellations do or do not belong to the society of those blessed and celestial 
beings who are called by the general name of angels. Cf. Aristotle, De Celo, Lib. ii., cap. 12, 
where the heavenly bodies are referred to as living and divine. 

4Cf. Nehem. ix. 6; Ps. cxlvii. 4; Isa. xl. 26. In the apocryphal Book of Baruch we read (iii. 
34): ‘* The stars shined in their watches, and were glad: when he called them, they said, Here 
we be.”’ 

5 See Enoch xviii. 3-16 and xxi. 3-6 (R. H. Charles). 

6‘‘At His voice creation 
Sprang at once to sight ; 
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stars sang together, and all the sons of the Z/ohim shouted for joy” 


xxxviii. 7). 


‘¢It is the characteristic of the Oriental, and especially of the 
Semitic mind,” writes Dean Farrar (Zhe Life of Christ, Appen- 
dix, Excursus vii) ‘‘to see in every event, even the most trivial, 
a direct supernatural interference, wrought by the innumerable 
unseen ministers—both good and evil—of the Divine Will. The 
definite form in which the belief clothed itself was, by the ad- 
mission of the Jews themselves, derived from Babylon.” Angels 
are introduced into the naive narrative of the early history of the 
chosen people with considerable frequency, bearing divine com- 
missions of mercy or of judgment, threats or promises ; and their 
intervention becomes even more conspicuous in later Jewish wri- 
tings like those that go by the titles of Daniel, Tobit, Enoch, and 
Fourth Ezra (Second Esdras in the English Apocrypha), in which ~ 
special names are first assigned to them. Direct communications 
with Yahweh Himself, the form in which primitive tradition seems 
to have invested such marvellous events, were gradually super- 
seded by intermediate agency; but many traces are still left of the 
bolder belief.} | 

Growing awe and appreciation of the transcendent nature of 
the Divine Being rendered such theophanies difficult to accept in 
a literal sense, and the crudity of the original account was often 
toned down and brought into accordance with maturer ideas. This 
tendency may be seen at work in many different parts of the Bible. 
In Exodus (xx. 1, 19, 22) we read that God Himself uttered the 
Decalogue in an audible voice, but St. Paul writes (Gal. ili. 19) 
that the Law ‘‘ was ordained through angels by the hand of a 


All the Angel faces, 
All the hosts of light, 
Thrones and Dominations, 
Stars upon their way, 
All the heavenly orders 
In their great array.”’ (‘‘At the Name of Jesus,”’ etc.) 

So in the ancient hymn known from its opening words as 7¢ Deum after the declaration “To 
Thee all Angels cry aloud "’ we find mention made in detail of ‘‘ the Heavens and all the Powers 
therein, the Cherutim, and the Seraphim.’’ For the origin of this term ‘‘ Powers of the Heav- 
ens ’’ see Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 25; and Luke xxi. 25-26., where the sun and moon and stars 
are found in close association with a phrase used elsewhere of angelic personalities (Eph. i. 2; 
t Pet. iii. 22). Our own words ‘‘influence,’’ ‘‘dis-aster,”’ ‘‘ jovial,’’ *‘ saturnine,’’ ‘‘ mercurial,”’ 
etc., are relics of belief in good or bad stars or planets. 


1“ They heard the voice of Yahweh Elobim walking in the garden in the cool of the day”’ — 
(Gen. iii. 8). 

‘* Jacob. called the name of the place Peniel: for, said he, I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved ’’ (Gen. xxxii. 30). 

** Yahweh spake unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend "’ (Exod. xxxiii. 11). 
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mediator,! and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 2) re- 
fers to the same code as ‘‘the word spoken through angels.” The 
plagues which fell upon the land of Egypt are all attributed to the 
instrumentality of ‘‘angels of evil’ in Psalm Ixxviii. 49, whereas, 
except in the case of the death of the first-born, they appear in 
Exodus (iii. 2, sq.) as due to the immediate action of Yahweh. He 


‘too is distinctly implied as the subject of the verb ‘‘appeared”’ in 


2 Chron. iii. 1, where reference is made to the vision which David 


- had at the threshing-floor of Ornan; but in 2 Sam. xxiv. 17 and in 


1 Chron. xxi. 16 the celestial visitant is described as ‘‘the angel of 


Yahweh.” Even in the course of the same narrative traces of edi- 


torial revision are sometimes to be detected in the inconsistency 


of the terms employed. Thus in Exod. iii. ‘‘the angel of Yahweh,” 


who appears ‘‘in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush,” (verse 
2, Cf. Acts vii. 35) afterwards figures as Yahweh himself (verses 4 
to 6).2, So in Hos. xii. 3, 4, Jacob’s ‘‘ power with God” is ex- 
plained in a sense less derogatory to deity than the oldest form of 
the legend may have muggeated : ‘‘Yea, he had power over the 
angel and prevailed.’’® 

In the Hexateuch these marks of composite origin are emi- 
nently conspicuous, and it would be tedious to dwell upon them 
all.4 A somewhat startling instance of language apparently in di- 
rect contradiction rather than modified is found in 1 Chron. xxi. 1 


as contrasted with 1 Sam. xxiv. 1, the importance of which has 


already been pointed out. But Satan, it must be remembered, was 
not regarded in the early stages of his development as the author 
of all evil, whose works it is the function of divine power to destroy 
(1 John iii. 8), and whose kingdom is opposed to that of God (Matt. 
xii. 26-28), but only as the subordinate agent of His providential 
dispensations, the executor of His most obnoxious decrees. More 
and more odium naturally attached itself to such an office in hu- 
man estimation, until it came to be considered the spontaneous 


operation of pure malignancy.® An Isaiah could declare (xlv. 7) 


1 Compare Acts vii. where (verse 53) Stephen addresses his Jewish hearers as having ‘‘re- 
ceived the Law as it was ordained by angels,’’ and (in verse 38) refers to ‘the angel which spake 


to ‘Moses’ in the mount Sinai.’’ We find much the same statement in Josephus (Antiq. xv. 5, 3). 


2Cf. Judg. vi. 11 and 14; xiii. 13 and 22; Zech. iii. 1, 2. 

8Cf. Gen. xxxii. 28 and 30 with verse 24. : 

4Cf. Gen. xvi. 10, 11 with verse 13; xviii. 1 with the sequel, and verse 9 with verse 10 (the 
plural ‘‘they’’ becomes the singular ‘‘I’’); xviii. 33 and xix. 1 with xviii. 2; xix. 17, 22 with verses 
15, 16; xxxi. 11 with verse 13; xlviii. 15 with verse 16; Exod. iii. 2 with verses 4 etc.; xii. 12 with 
verse 23; xiii. 21 with xiv. 19; xxiii. 20, 23, with xxxiii. 14, 15; Numb. xxii. 18 with verse 35; Josh. 
V. 13-15 with vi. 2. 

5 This may have been due in some measure to the influence of Persian dualism; but the step 


_ was one which might have been taken spontaneously, in the natural order of evolutionary specu- 
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and that unreservedly,—‘‘I form the light and create darkness ; | 
make peace, and create evil; I am Yahweh that doeth all these 
things’; and an Amos could exclaim (iii. 6),—‘‘ Shall evil befall 
a city, and Yahweh hath not done it?” The Deity, in his own 
- person, could at one time be represented without offence as putting 
a lying spirit into the mouth of the prophets (1 Kings xxii. 23), 
and even Ezekiel could say of one whose inspiration was fictitious, 
—‘*I, Yahweh, have deceived that prophet” (xiv.9). Yet sucha 
false prophet was still deemed worthy of punishment (cf. 1 Kings 
xiii. 20 etc.), no less than Pharaoh whose heart Yahweh himself 
had hardened (Exod. iv. 21). 

The Book of Job exhibits an intermediate phase of opinion, 
where Satan enters Heaven with ‘‘the sons of the Z/ohim” and re- 
ceives permission from the Almighty to afflict the man of Uz in 
order to test his integrity. In Zech. iii. 1-2 Satan is again the 
official ‘‘ Accuser,”! bent upon finding matter of blame in the high- 
est and holiest of men; but here he incurs rebuke? for excess of © 
zeal, if for nothing worse. It is only in the New Testament that 
Satan (or the Devil)* assumes a position of direct antagonism to 
God, ‘‘the God of this world” who ‘‘hath blinded the minds of 
the unbelieving ” (2 Cor. iv. 4). | 

‘¢The Angel of Yahweh,” afterwards developed into the Logos 
or word of God,‘ was the bridge between the visible and invisible 
worlds, the medium of communication between man and God. 
Some critics have seen in the Malakh Yahweh a sort of divine 
double (see Zech. xii. 8), akin to the Xa of Egyptian theology, or 
even a manifestation of deity in human form, an idea which readily | 
lent itself to identification with the Second Person of the Trinity, 


lation on the origin of evil, a problem suggested in the first instance by the experience of phys- 
ical pain. First the pains themselves might be personified, or referred to supernatural powers 
malevolent or capricious, before being supposed to have any connexion with sin, or as the penal 
visitation of God. Sin and suffering are then regarded as alike due to divine agency, direct or 
indirect (Quem deus vult perdere prius dementat). But the moral revolt against such theology 
leads to the attribution of sin and at least unmerited suffering, to a spirit of evil, more or less at 
strife with good. 

1Cf. Psalm cix. 6 and Rev. xii. 10. 

2Cf. Jude 9g. 

3A Greek word of much the same meaning as the Hebrew ‘‘ Satan’’ (and used to translate it 
in the Septuagint), except that the Counsel for the prosecution in the Court of Heaven is not only 
an Accuser but possibly a Slanderer as well. 

4The Logos of Philo is the Memra of the Chaldee cia or Targum, which word often 
takes the place of the ineffable name Yahweh when it occurs in the sacred text. In the Ascension 
of Isaiah, a composite Jewish and Christian apocalypse, ‘‘the angel of the Holy Spirit ’’ is an ex- 
pression that meets us more than once (iii. 15; ix. 36, 40), in accordance with the attribution by 
Zechariah of the office of prophetic inspiration to ‘‘the Angel of God”’ (i. 12-17, etc.). So also in 
the Pastor of Hermas (Mand. xi. 9) we read of ‘‘ the angel of the prophetical spirit."’ . | 
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at an early stage of Christian belief.1 ‘‘The Angel of Yahweh” 
first appears in Hebrew history, as told by compilers of a compara- 
tively late date, in connexion with the story of Hagar (Gen. xvi. 
' g-11 and xxi. 17). The same unique representative of the Divine 
Being (also called ‘‘the Angel of God’’) interposes between Abra- 


ham and the sacrifice of his son (Gen. xxii. 11 and 15), speaks to 


Jacob in a dream (Gen. xxxi. 11), is seen by Moses ‘‘in a flame of 
fire out of the midst of a bush” (Exod. iii. 2), goes before or retires 
behind the host of Israel, to guide or to guard them (Exod. xiv. 
19), stands in the way against Balaam with drawn sword (Numb. 
xxii. 31), manifests himself to Gideon (Judg. vi. 11-22),? to the 
parents of Samson (Judg. xiii. 3-21) and to David at the threshing- 
floor of Araunah (2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 17), gives commands to Elijah 
the Tishbite (2 Kings i. 3 and 15), and smites the camp of the As- 
syrians (2 Kings xix. 35). The Septuagint translates the Hebrew 
phrase into Greek sometimes with, and sometimes without, the 
definite article, but its equivalent in the New Testament is invari- 
ably dyyeAos xvpfov without 6, except in reference to a previous men- 


tion of the heavenly messenger. The expression is, however, 


clearly intended to represent the Malakh Yahweh of the Old Testa- 
ment ;5 and those who would identify that matchless Angel with 
Jesus Christ must, it would be imagined, find themselves is an 
awkward strait, when confronted with Matt. ii. 13 where ‘‘the 


angel of the Lord” can hardly be the same as ‘‘the young child.”* 


The human aspect of Yahweh’s special representative is so 
strongly marked that, as in the case of less august messengers, he 
is called a man in one place and an angel in another.’ Even God 
Himself is sometimes described in terms so crudely anthropomor- 
phic® that it need not surprise us to find a mere angel eating and 
drinking (Gen. xviii. 8), or playing the part of a wrestler (Gen. 


Xxxii. 24 compared with Hosea xii. 4). Such archaisms as those 


enumerated in the last footnote were not unfrequently toned down 
in later versions and expositions. Thus: the Septuagint translates 


1See 1 Cor. x. 4; John viii. 56-58; Justin Martyr 77yfho, Ivi-ix. 
_ 2Judg. ii. 1 is of doubtful meaning. See R. V. 
8Cf. 1 Chron, xxi. 12 and Psalm xxxiv. 7. 


4Cf. Luke i. 11, 13, etc. 
5Cf. Acts xii. 25 with 2 Kings xix. 35 in ‘as Septuagint. 
6 See Synonyms of the New Testament by R. B. Girdlestone, p. 70. The Angel of Yahweh and 
the Divine Being are clearly differentiated in Zech. iii. 12. 
7 See Judg. xiii. Cf. Gen. xviii; xix; Mark xvi. 5; Luke xxiv. 4; Acts i. 10; x. 30. 
8 See Gen. ii. 2, 7, 21; iii. 8, 21; viii. 21; xviii. 21; — iii. 6; xxxiii. 23, etc.; Judg. xiii. 22; 
Isa, vi. 5. 
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Exod. xxiv. 10 (‘they saw the God of Israel” —Hedrew), ‘they 
saw the place where the God of Israel stood” ; and professional 
interpreters of the sacred text into the Aramaic vernacular of post- 
exilic Judaism were warned by high authorities to construe the 
same passage as ‘‘ they saw the glory of the God of Israel.” 

' A plurality of angels, or divine envoys, would seem not to have 
been the earliest form in which the idea of mediation between 
God and man was conceived: ‘‘the Angel of Yahweh” came be- 
fore ‘‘angels of God,’’ and even they, at first, are probably to be 
distinguished from ‘‘the sons of God” of whom we read in Gen- 
esis and Job,! as well as from the cherubim, first mentioned in 
connexion with Paradise (Gen. iii. 24), and the seraphim of Isaiah’s 
vision (Isa. vi. 2 sq.). When angels were thought of as ‘‘a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host” (Luke ii. 13), they were regarded as 
‘<sons of God ”’ in a somewhat different sense from what the term 
would have originally signified.? ‘‘The probability is,” writes 
Prof. A. B. Davidson in Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, ‘‘that 
the right rendering is not ‘sons of God’ but ‘sons of Elohim ’— 
that is, members of the class of beings called Elohim and Elim, 
just as ‘sons of the prophets’ means members of the prophetic 
order.” In Genesis vi. they are evidently intended to be super- 
human if not divine, the heroes of a’ legend that has blossomed 
luxuriantly, whether in the prosaic details of the Book of Enoch 
and other apocryphal writings,’ or in the romantic poetry of mod- 
ern times.‘ 

The cherubs of the garden of Eden seem to have been thought 
of as formidable monsters, more like the sphinx of Egypt, the 
griffin of Phcenicia, or the compound bull of Assyria, than ‘‘the 
young-eyed cherubins,’’ with wings attached to bodiless heads, 
which do duty for that ‘‘ order of angels” in medizval and modern 
art.° They were not, however, as already remarked, an order of 
angels at all, properly speaking. What Prof. T. K. Cheyne writes 
of the seraphim (Polychrome Bible, Isaiah) is equally true of the 


1Gen. vi. 2, 4; Job i. 6; xxxviii. 7. Cf. Ps. xxix. 1; Ixxxix. 6; Daniel iii. 25. 

2 The word translated ‘‘God,’’ Zlchkim, itself, sometimes appears to mean much the same as | 
the ‘“‘angels’’ of a later stage of theological development (Ps. viii. 5, and perhaps Exod. xv. 11 
and Ps. xcvii. 9), as well as earthly rulers (Exod. xxii. 8; Ps. lxxxii. 1, 6), and the departed spirits 
of the mighty dead (1 Sam xxviii. 13). 

8 See Enoch, chap. vi. et seq; Text of the xii. Patriarchs—Reuben, 5; Apoc. of Baruch lvi. 12 
C . Jude 6-7; Tobit vi. 14. 


4 Byron and Moore have both been fascinated by this subject, and written respectively ‘‘Heaven | 


and Earth: a Mystery” and ‘‘ The Loves of the Angels.”’ 


5 Rabbinic theology, it seems, ‘regarded the cherubim as youthful angels,’’ (R. E. Ryle 
art. Cherubim, ap. Dr, Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bibie,) 
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former: ‘‘ The Seraphim are mythical beings, adopted instinctively 
by Isaiah from the folk-lore of Judah, and quite distinct from 
angels, which are described as altogether human, and without 
wings.”’ Like Vishnu upon the bird Garuda, Yahweh rides upon 
a cherub (Ps. xviii. 10) or sits upon (zo¢ between) the cherubim 
(Ps. lxxx. 1, etc.), a personification it may be, of the storm cloud.! 
In Ezekiel’s second vision of the cherubim (chap. x), the sound of 
their wings is compared to ‘‘the voice of God Almighty when he 
speaketh” (verse 5), that is, to the noise of thunder (cf. Job 
xxxvii. 4~5).2. Their identity with the living creatures seen by the 
river Chebar (chap. i.) is repeatedly declared by the prophet him- 
self (x. 15, 20, 21); and in that former vision the same comparison 
is made (i. 24), and their appearance is associated with ‘‘a stormy 
wind” (i. 4) and ebullitions of lightning (1. 13). 

The fourfold face—of a man, of a lion, of an ox, and of an 
eagle—seems to be a comparatively late development (Ezek. i. 10; 
cf. Rev. iv. 7); for in the second vision the face of a cherub, as if 
of well-known aspect, is substituted for that of an ox (Ezek. x. 14). 
The multitudinous eyes, like those of Argus (Ezek. x. 12; cf. Rev. 
iv. 6, 8), seem also to have been added to the original conception, 
symbolical doubtless of divine omniscience,. as the other features 
were of wisdom and power. The prevalent assignment of knowl- 
edge to cherubs, and of love to seraphs, as their peculiar attribute, 
is due to an erroneous etymology and a false analogy. The mean- 


ing of the former word is obscure, but certainly has nothing to do | 


with knowledge, though it may involve the notion of strength, of 
which the ox is taken as a type. Franz Delitzsch connects it with 
the idea of circular movement, which may explain the association 
of cherubs with wheels (Ezek. x. 9-13), and is, perhaps, itself de- 
rived from the action of the whirlwind or cyclone. 

Mention of ‘‘the Cherubim ” (Gen. iii. 24, R. V.) seems to imply 
a definite and determined number of those mystic sentinels of the 
gates of Paradise, whether two, as in the case of the custodians of 
the Ark (Exod. xxv. 18, etc.), or four, as in the vision of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. x. 10), corresponding, doubtless, to the four quarters of the 
sky. The ‘‘flaming sword which turned every way” is repre- 


1It is at least curious to note in this connexion the meaning of the phrase in old English 
“to be in the cnernbine, that is ‘‘to be all in the clouds,’ as we should say, ‘‘to have no sub- 
stantial existence.’ 
2‘*He thundereth with the voice of his majesty... . God thundereth marvellously with his 
voice.”’ Cf. Job. xl. 9: Ps. xviii. 13; xxix. 3-9: Ixviii, 33; etc. 
8Cf. Zech. vi. 5: ‘‘ The four winds ~ spirits] of heaven, which go forth from standing before 
he Lord of all the earth,” 
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sented, not as wielded by the winged angel familiar to sacred art,} 
but as gifted apparently with power of independent movement, in 
order to withstand all attempts at trespass. Its physical source 
may, perhaps, be found in a long sunbeam flashing out from some 
dark cloud, in which a Greek would have seen the piercing shaft 
of the sun-god, the Bédos éxerevxés i. 51) of Phoebus Apollo.? 
The cherub under whose charge the King of Tyre is said by Ezekiel 
(xxviii. 13 sq. Septuagint) to have been placed in the days of his 
glory when within ‘‘the garden of God,” and who afterwards cast 
him out, is twice characterised by the epithet ‘‘overshadowing,’ 
suggestive of clouds that seem to brood over the earth. 

So cherubim overshadowed or covered the ark” (Exod. 
xXxxvil. 9 and 1 Kings viii. 7).* The ‘‘cloud” that ‘filled the house 


_ of Yahweh”’ with glory (1 Kings viii. 11), the vehicle of the divine 


presence, is only a translation into prose of the cherubim on which 
he sits enthroned. In one psalm Yahweh rides upon a cherub 
(Ps. xviii. 10) and in another makes the clouds his chariot (Ps. 
ov. 

Closely associated with the cherubim, the seraphim® ‘¢ per- 
sonified the lightnings that surround the throne” of Yahweh.® 
Though they are only once mentioned by name ‘in the Bible (Isa. 
Vi. 2, etc. ), they seem to be referred to, at least in germ, as the 
‘‘flaming fire’? that Yahweh makes his ministers, even as he 
‘‘maketh the clouds his chariot” (Ps. civ. 3-4). Cherubim and 
seraphim thus become his close attendants in the Court of Heaven, 
just as the the voice of thunder proclaims his near approach, like 
the trumpet of an earthly monarch.’ Such personifying views of 


_ the powers and phenomena of nature gradually change into a be- — 


lief in the control of beneficent forces by good angels, and the sim- 


1Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, 1., 663: 
‘‘He spake: and, to confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs - 
Of mighty Cherubim ; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumined Hell.’’ ; 
2 The flashing sword *‘is probably intended to denote lightning "’ (Ryle, of. cit.). 
3‘ Cherubim of glory overshadowing the mercy-seat."’ (Heb. ix. 5). 
4Cf. Isa. xix. 1: ‘‘ Yahweh rideth upon a swift cloud."" So the poet Cowper sings: 
‘** He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm."’ 
5The same word, Sakraph, is translated in Numb. xxi. 8, etc., ‘‘ fiery serpent.’’ So also in 
Isa. xxx. 8. ‘‘To judge from their name, they [the Serafhkim| were popularly imagined as ser- 
pents*’ (Cheyne). In Enoch xx. 7 we read of ‘‘ Gabriel, one of the holy angels, who is over Para- 
dise and the serpents and the Cherubim’’; upon which statement the Rev. R. H. Charles remarks 
in a note, ‘‘ The serpents may be Seraphim. ” . 


6 Ryle, of. cit. 
7 Exodus xix. 6. Cf. 2 Kings ix. 13. 
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ilar direction of tempests, and diseases, and other plagues by evil 
spirits or-demons ;! though physical calamities are frequently at- 
tributed to ‘‘the Angel of Yahweh” in the Old Testament.? 

The seven spirits before the throne of God (Rev. i. 4; cf. Rev. 
v. 6 and Zech. iv. 10), of which we read in the Apocalypse of St. 
John, also called ‘‘the seven angels” (Rev. viii. 2) and coupled 
with ‘‘the seven stars” (Rev. iii. 1) are, at least in their original 
acceptation, the archangelic rulers of the seven known planets of 
antiquity,* which presided over the days of the week in many lands 
and continue nominally to do so (with more or less modification) 


amongst almost all the nations of modern Europe. These planet- — 


ary spirits had their representatives in the religious systems of an- 
cient Egypt, Persia, and India. It was from Persia, in all prob- 
ability, that Judaism borrowed the conception, giving names of its 
own‘ to each of the sacred seven. Two only of these occur in the 
canonical Scriptures,—Michael and Gabriel. In the apocryphal 
Book of Tobit we read of ‘‘ Raphael, one of the seven holy angels 
which present the prayers of the saints, and go in before the glory 
of the Holy One” (Tobit xii. 15).° . In Second Esdras (otherwise 
known as Fourth Ezra) we meet with the name Uriel or Jeremiel ® 
as that of ‘‘the angel that was sent to” the seer (iv. 1; v. 20; x. 
28). Meaning ‘‘the Light (or Fire) of God,” he may be identified 
perhaps with the ‘‘angel standing in the sun” of the Apocalypse 
(Rev. xix. 17. Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, Book IIJ., 613-622). In 


the Book of Enoch he is one of the four archangels, of whom men- 


tion is made (chapters ix., xx., and lxxiv.), whose place is some- 
times taken by Ramiel (xx. 7 in the Greek) or Phannel (liv. 6). 
The names of the seven are usually given as Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael, Uriel, Chamuel, Jophiel and Zadkiel; the last three, 
however, have never received recognition from either the Eastern 


1‘*Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I command thee, come out of him.’’ Mark ix. 25. _ 
‘‘ He arose and rebuked the winds and the sea."’ Matt. viii. 26. 

‘* He stood over her, and rebuked the fever.”” Luke iv. 39. 

‘* A spirit of infirmity.”’ Luke xiii. 11. 

‘* Whom Satan had bound,.”’ Luke xiii. 16. 


2Cf. Exod. xii. 23; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16; 2 Kings xix. 35. 

8Including the sun and moon, and of course excluding the earth. 

4 Jewish tradition ascribes these names to Babylonish sources ; and in this connexion it is in™ 
teresting to note that there are now in the British Museum rude earthen bowls from the Euphrates 
valley bearing the names of Shaltiel, Malkiel, etc., along with those of the Jewish archangels 
Michael, Raphael, and Uriel, probably used as charms with healing draughts. _ 

5Cf. Rev. viii. 2-3: ‘‘I saw the seven angels which stand before God... And another angel 
came ...and there was given unto him much incense, that he should oat it unto the prayers of 
all the saints upon the golden altar.” 


6‘ Jeremiel the archangel "’ (iv. 36, R. V.). 
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or Western branch of Christianity.! In the New Testament the 
word ‘‘archangel,” which is not found at all in the Old Testament, 
occurs but twice, and then only in the singular number (1 Thess. 
iv. 16 and Judeg). In the latter passage Michael is signalised as 
‘‘the archangel.” Gabriel is simply called ‘‘the man” in Daniel — 
(viii. 16; ix. 21), and in St. Luke’s Gospel he is ‘‘the angel Ga- 
briel” (Luke i. 26) who stands ‘‘in the presence of God” (Luke. 
1. 19). | 

Although the number seven occurs in Ezekiel (ix. 2) as that 
of a band of apparently angelic beings, and in Zechariah (iv. 10) 
as that of those ‘‘eyes of Yahweh”’ which ‘‘run to and fro through 


‘the whole earth,’’? yet it is in the apocryphal Book of Tobit that 


we get the first distinct notice of seven Archangels,’® though they 


_do not receive that title even there. That tale is saturated with 


Persian ideas,‘ and we cannot avoid inferring a close connexion 
between those seven Princes of the celestial host and the seven 
Amesha-Spentas of Zoroastrianism. The conception of heavenly 
Watchers, acting as the eyes of the Almighty, is suggested in 
symbolical language by Zechariah (iv. 10) and finds definite ex- 
pression in the Book of Daniel (iv. 13, 17, 23) and the apocryphal 
Enoch.® The stellar origin of such intelligent beings is shown not 
only by phrases and allusions that concern Hebrew modes of’ 


1 Michael, the Angel of Judgment, means ‘‘ Who is like God?”’ — 

Gabriel, the Angel of Merey and of Good Tidings, means ‘‘ Man of God."’ 

Raphael, the Angel of Protection, means ‘‘ God’s Healer.”’ 

Uriel, the Angelic Interpreter, means ‘‘ the Fire of God.”’ 

Chamuel, means ‘‘ He who sees God.”’ 3 

JYophiel means The Beauty of God."’ 

Zadkiel means ‘‘ The Righteousness of God.”’ 

Michael as the conqueror of the Dragon (Rev. xii. 7-8) is the lineal successor of Marduk (Bel 
Merodach), who in Assyrian mythology overcomes Tiamat, the monster of the deep; as the 
medizval weigher of souls, he takes the place of the Egyptian Thoth, as may be seen by com 
parison of many a painting upon our old church walls with pictures of the Judgment scene in 
The Book of the Dead, and elsewhere. 

2Cf. Milton’s Paradise Lost, 111., 648 sq.: : 

_‘*The Arch-Angel Uriel, one of the Seven, 
Who in God’s presence, nearest to his throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are his eyes | 
That run through all the Heavens, or down to the Earth 
Bear his swift errands.’’ 


8 Tobit xii. 15: ‘‘I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, which present the prayers of 
the saints and go in before the glory of the Holy One.”’ 


4Asmodeus seems to be derived from the Persian evil spirit Aéshma; the companionship of 
a dog may be compared with a similar feature in legends relating to the Persian protecting spirit 
Sraosha whose attributes are like those of Raphael. He is repeatedly called ‘’ the fiend-smiter ’’ 
in the Avesta. 2 

‘5 See chaps. x., c., etc. In the apocryphal “‘ Revelation of Paul’’ we read of the sun, moon, 
and stars coming before God, and complaining of the wickedness of men, and from ‘‘all the 
angels... bring before Him the works of men, of each what he has done from morning even to 
evening, whether good or evil.’’ 
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thought, but also by the Vedic hymns of ancient India where we 
read that Varuna’s “‘spies proceed from heaven towards this world; 
with thousand eyes they overlook this earth”; by the Greek myth 
_of Argus, and the beautiful prologue of the Wiidtitie of Plautus, in 
which the star Arcturus tells how 
‘* Jove, supreme o’er gods as o’er mankind ~ 

Hath us as Watchers o’er your race assign’d :. 

Scatter'd thro’ different nations, among you, 

We knowledge take of all that mortals do... . 

Their names, by us recorded, meet the eyes 

Of Jove, who learns what guilt for vengeance cries. . . . 

But we on other tablets write the name -__ 

Of each whose worthy deeds such record claim.” 

Each nation was believed to have its own special angel to 
guard and govern it. In the Book of Daniel, Michael is termed 
‘‘your prince” (x. 21) in reference to the prophet and his fellow- 
countrymen, on whose behalf it is further predicted that he shall 
interpose at a critical juncture: ‘‘Michael... the great prince 
which standeth for the children of the people” (xii. 1). One angel 
is spoken of as ‘‘the prince of the Kingdom of Persia,” and another | 
as ‘‘the prince of Greece” (x. 20). In the Book of Enoch (chapts. 
lxxxix—xc) the Seventy Shepherds, who are rebuked and punished 
for neglecting their charge, would seem to be the angelic watchers 
who presided over and represented! the (supposed) seventy na- 
tions of the world.? 

The doctrine of guardian angels, not outs a nations and 
churches, but also of individual souls, is not so much taught as 
taken for granted in the New Testament (e. g., Heb. i. 14), being 
based upon such passages of the older Scriptures as Ps. xxxiv. 7; 
xci. 11; Dan. iii. 28. That each human being is under the care of a 
special tutelary spirit is more than a mere ‘‘pious opinion”’ in the 
Church of Rome, and seems distinctly sanctioned by New Testa- 
ment authority (Matt. xviii. 10). We are reminded by this Jewish, 
or at any rate early Christian, belief of the Genius of the old Roman 
religion and the yevéOAuos Saiuwy of Pindar. The twin- bers spirit 


1So seven angels, in Rev. ii. and iii., represent the seven churches of Asia. 


2See Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. John vii. 37 and Targ. Ps. Jonath. Genesis xi. 7, 8. Just seventy 
nations are mentioned in Genesis x. as descended from Noah; and according to the Septuagint 
(Deut. xxxii. 8), the bounds of the nations were appointed ‘“‘ according to the number of the an- 
gels of God'"’ who were to preside over them. Cf. the Book of Jubilees xv. 23 (as translated by 
_ Schodde, Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1886): ‘‘ There are many nations and many peoples; and all are 
his [i. e., the Lord’s], and over all has he appointed spirits to rule, that they should lead them 
astray from him, but over Israel he did not appoint any ruler, neither an angel nor a spirit, but 
he alone is their ruler, and he preserves them.’’ Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 17). says that 
‘regiments of angels are distributed over nations and cities’’; but he is more doubtful as to 
whether ‘‘ some are assigned to individuals."’ 
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_ was popularly regarded (like the astral body of occult theosophy) 


as possessing the form and features of the person to whom he be- 
longed (Acts xxii. 15), or rather who belonged to him (Acts xxvii. 
23). In the Pastor of Hermas we find a further development of 
the doctrine in the conception of a bad angel as well as a good 
one attached to every individual. ‘‘There are two angels,” he 
writes (ii. 6. 2), ‘‘ with a man,—one of righteousness and the other 
of iniquity,” and he gives directions how to distinguish between 
the voices of the two, as heard within the heart. Such language 
is more than metaphorical when first employed. The restraining 
voice of the goddess Athena in Homer is not a mere personifica- 
tion of the man’s own prudence; but in the Fable of the Choice of 
Heracles, as narrated by Prodicus, the advocates of virtue and of 
vice are as manifestly unreal as the allegorical characters of a 
“morality” or a masque. The nature of angels comes in course 
of time to be divested of all those corporeal attributes which con- 
nected it more or less closely with humanity in the artless narra- 
tives of the past.! Indeed, that nature is so etherialised and refined 
by the more spiritually minded among devout believers, that there 
is little left upon which the imagination can work with any effect. 
As with the idea of God or immortality under similar conditions, 
what is gained in grandeur is lost in vivid apprehension. The an- 
gels of Philo are hardly to be distinguished from abstract _— 
clothed in the language of Prosopopeia. 

Certain mysterious, if not altogether incomprehensible, facul- 
ties are assigned to the semi-human denizens of the sky even in 
the earliest Biblical accounts of their appearance among men. 
Their power of being visible or invisible at will is implied in the 
story of Balaam and the angel who opposed his onward progress 
(Numb. xxii. 31), and their independence of ordinary means of 
locomotion is shown in that of Manoah and his wife (Judges xiii. 
20). The absence of palpable flesh and bones in the spiritual or- 
ganisation is plainly declared in the New Testament (Luke xxiv. 
39; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 50), and in virtue of their immortality they are 
represented as having no concern with those sexual relations upon 
which the perpetuity of life upon our planet depends (Matt. xxii. 
30). This view of the angelic nature is, however, inconsistent 
with Jude’s ascription of the Fall of the Angels to carnal lust, as is 
evident from the context (Jude 6, 7,) of the passage. The earliest 
commentators had no doubt that the words referred to that inter- 
course between the sons of God and the daughters of men, to which 


1Cf. Gen. xviii. 8; xix. 3; xxxii. 24-30; Psalm Ixxviii. 25 (‘‘Angels’ food,’’ A. V.). 
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is ascribed the depravity of the age before the flood (Gen. vi. 2 
sq.); and this is the unanimous verdict of modern scholars. In 
-Apocryphal literature (‘‘Book of Enoch,” etc.) the original cor- 
ruption of the human race is attributed to this Fall of the Angels 
and its results in a mixed progeny of demons, rather than to a Fall 
of Man, directly, in the persons of Adam and Eve.! | 

Other and less sensual motives were sometimes assigned as 
the cause of the defection of the Angels, ending in a forced expul- 
sion from ‘‘their proper habitation” (Jude 6), rather than a volun- 
tary withdrawal.? Pride or presumption was the origin of the 
Devil’s condemnation according to the second century (?) writer of 
1 Timothy (iii. 6);? and our own Milton, in his grand picture of 
‘¢War in Heaven” and its disastrous issue for Satan and his hosts, 
has attributed the source of the revolt to ‘‘envy against the Son of 
God.”* His account of the celestial mutiny, which the average 
Englishman supposes to be derived, at least in its general outlines, 
from the Bible, has in truth more points of connexion with Pagan 
mythology than with the Sacred Scriptures of Jew or Christian. 
The world-wide myth of the defeat of the Dragon of Darkness by 
the Powers of Light (familiar to Judaism from the Babylonian 
version)® furnishes the writer of the Apocalypse (Rev. xii. 7—10) 
with the form of phraseology in which he predicts the future tri- 


1In the Apocalypse of Baruch, it is said that by Adam’s transgression death and other evils 


- came into the world, but the doctrine of original sin is absent (liv. 15). Indeed he writes: “Adam 
was the cause of guilt to his own soul only; but we, each of as, are the Adam to our own souls 
(liv. 19). In 4th Ezra (2d Esdras) the orthodox doctrine is taught (iii. 21-22; vii. 48 [118]) so far 
at least as hereditary corruption is concerned. But, as R. H. Charles remarks on Apocrypha of 
Baruch liv. 19, ‘‘ the evil impulse does not constitute guilt or sin unless man obeys it.” Cf. Apoc 

of Baruch xviii. 42. 


Td (Jude 6). 
8Cf. Shakespeare, Henry VI/II., Act III, Scene 2: 
‘*Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels,”’ etc. 


4 Paradise Lost, Book V., 662. Milton's portrait of the ‘‘Archangel ruined ’’ has no real par- 
allel in the Biblical passages which have in part suggested it. Isaiah’s magnificent apostrophe 
to Babylon (xiv. 12 sq.) has, of course, nothing to do with the “‘ Lucifer’’ of medizwval imagina 
tion, except through patristic misinterpretation. In the pseudo-Ignatian epistle to the Philip- 
pians (ch. xi.) the Fall of Satan is attributed to sensuality as well as pride. A double apostasy of 
the angels is assumed by some divines, one, before the creation of Adam and Eve, manifested in 
open rebellion, the other due to secret desertion of their high estate for union with ‘‘ the daugh- 
ters of men.’’ According to Tatian (Afo/. 7) the angel ‘‘who was more subtle than the rest "’ be- 
came a demon, and was excluded from fellowship with God, in consequence of the part he took 
in the Fall of our first parents. Cyprian (De dono patient., p. 218) assigns the interval between 
the creation of man and his temptation as the time of the Devil’s apostasy and attributes its cause 
to envy against the former as made after the image of God. Cf. Wisdom ii. 24: “by the envy 
of the devil,’’ etc., Irenaeus Adv. haer. iv. 40, 3, and Gregory of Nyssa, Orat. catech.c.6. Lac- 
tantius (/#s¢. ii. 8) refers the Fall of Satan to envy of the Logos, a spirit created by God like unto 
himself. 


5 Marduk (Merodach or Bel) conquers the monster Tiamat, as Michael subdues ‘‘the grea 
dragon . . . called the Devil ’’ (Rev. xii. 9). Cf. Isa. xxvii. 1. 
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umph of ‘‘the kingdom of our God and the authority of his Christ.” 
Isaiah employs somewhat similar imagery to foreshadow, as it 
were, the downfall of the King of Babylon (Isa. xiv. 12-15); but 
the prototype is here no monster of the night,’ but the brilliant 
planet of the dawn, which 


‘‘dropt from the.zenith like a falling star.’ 
—FParadise Lost, Book I., 744. 


The physical phenomenon of a meteoric shower may indeed 
have first suggested a Fall of Angels from Heaven, some Satan 
‘¢with his rebellious rout,” like those Titans or Giants who in their 
audacity would have dethroned the Father of Gods and Men. (Cf. 
Isa. xxiv. 21; xxxiv. 4; Luke x. 18; Rev. ix. 1.) 

Besides, passages to which allusion has been already made, a 
Fall of the Angels or their consequent punishment receives canoni- 
cal recognition in Matt. xxv. 41 (‘‘the eternal fire prepared for the 
Devil and his angels’’);? 1 Cor. vi. 3 (‘*we shall judge angels’); 
2 Pet. ii. 4 (**God spared not angels when they sinned, but cast © 
them down to Tartarus, and committed them to pits of darkness 
to be reserved unto judgment”); and Rev. xx. 10 (‘‘the Devil 
that deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone”). 

The Devil,* Satan,® Beelzebub,® ‘‘the prince of the demons” 
(Matt. xii. 24), Belial? (2 Cor. vi. 15), Abaddon or Apollyon, i. e., 
‘¢the Destroyer” (Rev. ix. 11), the Dragon, the old Serpent (Rev. 
xx. 2), are all names applied in the New Testament apparently to 
one and the same enemy of all good, ‘‘the god of this world” 
(2 Cor. iv. 4; cf. John xii. 31), ‘‘the prince of the power of the 
air’’ (Eph. ii. 2; cf. Eph. vi. 12, R. V.). This latter designation 


1So, according to the common interpretation, the King of Tyre is compared to a cherub for 
brightness (Ezek. xxviii. 14-17). 

2Cf. Enoch, liv. 5, 6 and x. 13. 

8Cf. Enoch, vi.-xi. 


45 AtaBodos, ‘‘the Slanderer,”’ or perhaps ‘‘Accuser”’ (Latin criminator, Lact. Inst., ii. 9), 
never used in the plural number; his angels are demons, not devils. In John vi. 70 the term is 
applied to a human being, like ‘‘ Satan” elsewhere. 


5 Satan, ‘* the Adversary,’’ is not always used as a proper name (Matt. xvi. 23, cf. 2 Sam. xix 
22). Even as such it occurs in the plural in Enoch xl. 7; as also in the Kor4n, etc. 


6Identical with the god Ekron, Baal-zébub (2 Kings i. 2sq.) meaning ‘‘ Lord of flies,’’ or 
‘‘ Lord of the (heavenly) dwelling’’ if the correct form of the name is preserved in the Greek of 
the New Testament as Beelzebul (BeeAgeBdvA), instead of being a contemptuous play upon the 
word, signifying ‘‘Lord of the dunghill.’’ ‘‘The conception of Satan, the adversary, was of 
gradual and largely native growth in the Jewish mind, though not uninfluenced by impressive 
dualistic ideas. He took more definite ‘character in the later ages, and with his kindred demons 
was shaped, in part, out of the rejected gods of heathendom and the spirits that dwelt in the 
wastes (John Leyland). 


7**Worthlessness.’’ In the Old Testament the word is not a personal name (Deut. xiii. 13: 
etc.). 
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was in accordance with the belief that storms and pestilences were 
brewed by infernal spirits, and that the atmosphere was filled with 
them in innumerable multitudes. The notion has survived to our 
own day that ‘‘lightning and tempest’ may be dispersed by the 
ringing of church bells, even where it has ceased to be regarded as 
a means of driving away demons that caused them. It was with 
this view among others! that they were and still are solemnly blessed 
or baptised, as is done with elaborate ritual in the Roman Church. 
The all-pervading presence of evil spirits, of one kind or another, 
in the air around is a constant article of faith among the Jews, and 
in the East generally.?, They are believed to haunt solitary places 
(cf. Isa. xxxiv. 14 and Matt. xii. 43), and Sepulchres (cf. Matt. viii. 
28), but also to frequent the habitations of men and women and 
crowded assemblies. ‘‘ The cha/ebi, the old traditional head-dress 
of the Jewish women, seems to have been invented for the express 
purpose of keeping off the Schedim, who sit on the hair of women 
whose heads are uncovered” (F. W. Farrar, Zife of Christ, Ex- 
cursus vii). This cannot fail to remind us of St. Paul’s exhorta- 
tion to the female members of the Church of Corinth with refer- 
ence to their apparel (1 Cor. xi. 10).® 

The subject of demoniacal possession is one which meets us 
more or less distinctly throughout all periods of the world’s his- 
tory. It was a theory to account for certain forms of madness and 
other diseases, by no means peculiar to Jewish modes of thought, 
and one that is still rife in Oriental lands. It differed from the or- 
dinary assaults of evil spirits, which might entail lingering and pain- 
ful maladies,‘ in its hold over the mind as well as the body. The 


‘ 


2 The object of the ‘‘ passing” bell was to relieve the soul of the sick person from.the assaults 
of evil spirits during its passage from this world to the next. 


2 The Jews divide them into two main classes, one wholly supernatural, fallen angels under 
their leader Satan or Sammael (‘‘the poison of God ’’), and the other half-human, of which there 
are again two kinds: (1) the Zzéin (‘‘ belonging to the night’’), sprung from Adam and Lilith (see 
Isa. xxxiv. 14, R. V. margin) who reigns over them, or other female spirits, and (2) Shedim (‘*‘ vio- 
lent’’), the progeny of Eve and certain male spirits, whose king is Asmedai (the Asmodzus of 
the Book of Tobit). Akin to them are the $a (plural of ¥innee, the genie of the Arabian 
Nights) of the Arabs, though there are both good and bad beings amongst them. See Sale, /#- 
troduction to Koran, Sec. iv. 


$Tertullian explains the phrase ‘‘ because of the angels” as suggested by those apostates 
who, captivated by women’s charms, “fell from God and heaven.’’ ‘So perilous a face then,"’ 
he continues, ‘‘ ought to be shaded, which has cast stumbling-stones even so far as heaven: that, 
when standing in the presence of God, at whose bar it stands accused of the driving of the angels 
from their native confines, it may blush before the other angels as well’’ (De virg. vel. 7), and cf. 
Cont. Marc. v. 6: ‘‘ If he [St. Paul] means the fallen angels of the Creator, there is great propriety 
in his meaning. It is right that that face which was a snare to them should wear some mark of a 
humble guise and obscured beauty.”’ 


4Cf. Job ii. 7; Luke xiii. 16; iv. 39; 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
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demons which thus ‘‘ possessed ” human beings could be expelled, 
as it was thought, by the adoption of suitable means, or transferred 
to other persons or even brutes.!_ Exorcism passed from Judaism 
into the Christian Church. A special order of ‘‘exorcists”’ still 
exists in Roman Catholicism ; evil spirits are driven out of candi- 
dates for baptism as part of the regular ritual, as well as out of the 
oil and water which receive solemn consecration for religious use, 
and more striking exhibitions of priestly power are not altogether 
unknown in cases of extraordinary possession which appear to 
present themselves from time to time even in European countries. 
Doctrines of demoniacal obsession and possession readily lent 
themselves to expansion in connexion with sorcery and witchcraft, 
so that the medizval Devil, with all his ridiculous grotesqueness 
and gullibility,? was, nevertheless, invested with such terrible 
powers over nature and mankind as created a veritable nightmare 
throughout Christendom -from the middle of the fifteenth century 
onwards. 

As the angels of light were spoken of in military language as 
arranged in hosts (Ps. ciii. 21, etc.), camps (Gen. xxxii. 1-2; Ps. 
xxxiv. 7), and legions (Matt. xxvi. 53), so the angels of darkness 
are referred to in terms of similar organisation (Mark v. 9). Their 
ranks of comparative dignity are to some extent parallel with those 
— of the celestial hierarchy. On the one side we read of ‘‘ principal- 
ities’’ and ‘‘ powers,” ‘‘the world-rulers of this darkness,’”’ ‘‘the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places”® (Eph. vi. 
12; cf. Rom. viii. 38 and Col. ii. 15), and, on the other side, of 
angelic ‘‘thrones,” ‘‘dominions,” ‘‘ principalities,” and ‘‘powers” | 
(Col. i. 16; cf. Eph. i. 21), all subordinate to the Son of God. 
These celestial orders received elaborate exposition at the hands 
of the author who wrote under the name of Dionysius the Areo- 
_ pagite (fifth century A. D.?), and are — by him in three 
triple groups, thus: 


1Cf. Matt. viii. 31-32. 

2The ease with which the stupid Devil of folk-lore is imposed upon and cheated is a feature 
in his character not altogether accounted for by inheritance from popular traditions of trolls and 
giants, for it is not confined to those Teutonic countries where such stories were current. It 
may be considered as, in some measure at least, the vulgar reflexion of that theory of man’s re- 
demption which was the prevailing one before Anselm wrote his great work Cur Deus Homo— 
viz., that the Devil was outwitted and deceived in accepting the person of Christ as his prey, in 
lieu of humanity at large, under the impression that he was a mere man, and could be held fast 
by him in the bonds of death. 


8This expression (év rois érovpavious) may mean the regions of the middle air assigned by 
Jewish tradition to the powers of evil; though it must be remembered that in the Book of Job 
Satan presents himself before Yahweh among ‘‘ the sons of God,’’ and renatees a mandate directly 
from him (cf. 1 Kings xxii. 21 sq.). 
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| Seraphim 
Counsellors Cherubim 
Thrones 


Dominations 
Governors < Virtues 
Powers 


Principalities 
Ministers) Archangels 
Angels 

In the Secrets of Enoch (30 B. C.?) ten orders of angels 
throng the steps of the throne of God (chap. 20). A modified wor- 
ship of angels, along with that of saints and martyrs, attained con- 
siderable prominence in the fourth century of the Christian era 
(a sort of recrudescence of polytheism, led up to by the doctrine of — 
the Trinity, and the veneration of the Virgin Mary), and has con- 
tinued to do so in the Roman and Eastern Churches. Its rise 
seems to be alluded to in Coloss. ii. 18, as well as in Rev. xix. 10. 

Angels, as represented in sacred art,? have features which we 
can trace in the Erés or Hymén of the Greeks, the Victories, Cu- 
pids, and Genii of the Romans, and more remotely in the winged 
symbolical figures of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. In like manner 
the medieval portraits of the Devil and his crew are derived in 
- some measure from Pan and the Satyrs, the Lemures and Laroae, 
the Pythons and Hydras of classical antiquity, as well as from Teu- 
tonic prototypes of woodland monsters ; though Chaldea may have 
furnished the original idea of the Dragon which has been handed 
down to us in so many varying shapes, in Tiamat, the Monster of 
the Deep, whose compound effigy we may still see on a well-known 
bas-relief in the British Museum.* But to match the gruesome 
imagination which once covered the walls and gates of Christian | 
churches and cemeteries with realistic presentments of foul fiends 
torturing the damned, we must go as far as China, so true is it 
that men at the same stage of culture, however far removed from 
one another in time and space, are apt to develop almost identical 
conceptions without any means of actual communication between 
them. 


_1The term “ Mariolatry '’ is incorrect. Itis homage (SovAeia), not the highest worship (Aarpeia), 
which is paid by Roman Catholics to the Blessed Virgin, as to other saints or angels, though to 
her in a preéminent degree (Hypferdulia.) 

2They do not make their appearance till the beginning of the fifth century A. D., in the mo- 
saics of Ravenna and Monreale. 

Sit is not till the eleventh century that sculptured figures of the Devil and his imps eens 
themselves in Christian architecture. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


GOOD method of keeping up the interest of boys and girls in 
mathematics is to explain to them easy arithmetical tricks 
which they can readily perform for themselves. A very simple 
card-trick, which appears quite wonderful to the uninitiated, is as 
follows: 
Ten cards from ace to ten are laid in order in a row, begin- 
ning at the right and with their faces down. The performer of 
the trick announces that he will tell the number of cards which 
may be moved by one of the company from the right to the left and 
in addition pick up the card bearing this number. As we wish to 
explain the trick, we will play with the faces of the cards upwards ; 
and the original order (when uncovered) will be this: 


it. | 
The magician then leaves the room, and some one who wishes 
to test the extraordinary accomplishment of his young friend trans- — 


fers a few cards in their regular order’ from the right side to the 
left. Let four cards be moved, then the new order will be this: 


You will at once see that the four-spot has become the first 
card of the row. The first card tells the number of the cards 
moved. Accordingly the young performer lifts up the first card, 
and seeing that it is a four-spot declares, “‘ Four cards have been 
moved.” The art of the magician consists in giving the impression 
that he knows the card before he picks it up, and that the discov- 
ery of the position of the four-spot is only an additional proof of 
his omniscience. He goes out again, knowing beforehand that 
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whatever number of cards may be moved from the right side to the 
left, the card which bears that number will always be found in the 
last position of the ten-spot, which at present is the next place after 
the four cards transposed in the first move; 1. e., in the fifth place. 
If no card is moved, the ten-spot will remain in its place and will 
be picked up as a sign that all ten cards, or none at all, which 
means the same thing, have been moved. But suppose that three 
cards have been moved, then the three will be in the fifth place: 


The place of the card showing the number of cards moved will 
always be ‘‘one plus the total number of moves,”’ and it is a matter 
of course that only units count. 

After the second move the card to be taken up will ber +4-+ 
3==8, and supposing that five cards are now moved the five will 
appear in the eighth place. Thus we may continue, and the un- 
initiated will wonder what trick is at the bottom of the perform- 
ance, which is nothing but a very simple example in addition. 

Another trick, which may be called ‘‘mind- reading,” is also 
the work of simple arithmetic. 

Suppose you request a person to think of any number from 1 
to 15 and to point out to you the rows in which his number occurs 
in the following scheme : | 


I 3 5 

2 3 6 7. II 
8 3 13 14 15 


You will at once know the number which the person: has in mind 
when he tells you in which horizontal rows it occurs, for all you 
have to do is to add together the first numbers of these rows. A 
close inspection will tell you that 3 occurs in the two lines begin- 
ning with 1 and 2; the number 5 in the lines beginning with 1 and | 
4, etc., and 15 in all four lines beginning with 1, 2, 4 and 8. 

If we now replace the numbers with pictures, the arithmetical 
clue will be concealed, and the audience will be thoroughly mysti- 
fied. In order to assist the little magician, whose memory is not 
as yet well trained, we propose to replace the numbers with pic- 
tures which will readily suggest the numbers that they represent. 
This may be done by representing the four numbers 1, 2, 4, and 8 
by wheels ; 1 by a wheelbarrow, which has one wheel; 2 by a bicycle 
or a cannon, which has two wheels; 4 by a wagon, which has four 
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wheels; and 8 by an engine which has eight wheels. Another 
method of representing these four numbers would be by feet: 1 as | 
atop or as a stork standing on one foot; 2 as a man; 4s any 
quadruped; and 8 as a spider or an octopus. 

The other figures may be represented by other objects suggest- 
ing the several numbers. Clover may represent 3; a hand or a star- 
fish, 5; an insect having six feet, 6; a rainbow, 7; the Union Jack, 
which can be made with g strokes, or a school-house, will represent 
9 (nine o’clock being the hour for beginning the recitations); the 
decalogue of Moses, 10; or if this be too weighty a subject or too 
difficult to draw, take a tent, the sound of whose name will remind 
you of ten; 11 would be well represented by a football; 12 by the 
_ meridian sun, or by a clock or watch whose small hand points to 
twelve; the American flag with its thirteen stripes will represent 
13; another representation of 13 would be Christ with the twelve 
Apostles, or a cross: for the idea that 13 is an unlucky number 
originated through the thought of the crucifixion, Christ having 
been the thirteenth at the Last Supper; fourteen may be the crown 
of Louis XIV., or his coat-of-arms, or a valentine, since St. Valen- 
tine’s day falls on the fourteenth of February, or the two constella- 
tions, the Dipper and the Pleiades, each one consisting of seven 
brilliant stars visible to the naked eye; while 15, finally, may be 
represented by a die showing the faces 4, 5, and 6. 

All these things can be easily drawn by children and should be 
so arranged on four cards as to reproduce the number-arrangement 
given above. Each card will correspond to a row, and in our illus- 
trations the first number of each row is represented by the picture - 
in the upper left-hand corner. It is not necessary to preserve the 
same order, if our youngster only remembers the place of the pic- 
tures which represent the numbers that must be added. Having 
drawn his four cards, he presents them to some one with the re- 
quest that he think of some of the objects and hand him back those 
cards on which this object appears. Each card that is handed back | 
represents a number, and their sum indicates the object thought of. 
Thus if a person thinks of the flag (number 13), he will hand back 
the cards bearing the pictures wheelbarrow, waggon, and engine, 
as being those on which the flag occurs, — the numbers 
1, 4, and 8, the sum of which makes 13. 

The underlying theory of the trick is of course old and pretty 
well known, but the idea of expressing it in pictures that represent 
the numbers and that can be easily drawn by the children them- 
selves, is new and may be welcome to educators and parents. 
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of Achilles. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF ‘‘ LIKE CURES LIKE’’ IN GREEK 
LEGEND. | 


Homeeopathy, or the doctrine of ‘‘like cures like" (Simzlia similibus curan- 
tur), is of very ancient origin and was based originally on religious considerations. 
_ The idea is that of ‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth”; blood-guilt could 


be propitiated, or cured, only by the 
shedding of blood, and reparation had 
to be made in kind. 

The extension of this principle to 
the art of healing appears first in classi- 
cal antiquity in the Greek epic, where 
we are informed that a warrior by the 
name of Telephus, one of the allies that 
came to Troy, was wounded by the spear 
The wound did not close, 
and the oracle was consulted. The re- 
ply was that the spear which had caused 
the wound alone could cure it; where- 
upon the patient, after considerable 
effort, procured some shavings from the 
spear-head of Achilles, and applying 
them to the wound healed it. 


The idea has been frequently rep-— 


resented in Greek art, and we here re- 
produce an Etruscan mirror depicting 
theevent. The background of the scene 
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ORNAMENT ON AN Etruscan Mrrror.! 
_ The Cure of Telephus. — 


is ornamented with a solar disc, which is frequently used as an emblem of the res- 
toration of health. This idea is even received in the Bible, where in Malachi iv. 2 
we read: ‘‘ The Sun of righteousness shall arise with healing in his wings.” Pp. c 


CUI BONO ? 


Aye, to what purpose is this strain of thought, 
Eager uplifting of the soul on high, 
Keen piercing utterance of a spirit-cry 


1 Reproduced from Springer’s Handbuch, Vol. I., p. 107. 
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For knowledge, with a loftier wisdom fraught ? 
Is it all vain, as some will surely say, 
Speaking hours squandered by a mind possessed, 
Showing powers shattered on a fruitless quest, 
While the dark breaks not into dawn of day ? 


‘‘There is a budding morrow in midnight,” 
Sang silken-tongued a poet 'mid grey youth: 
So, in Seclusion’s hour of scantiest light, 
May flicker faint, for all the scholar’s ruth, 
Some secret flame that shall by radiance bright 
Flood with calm glory his long road to Truth. 
Lonpon, England ELuis THURTELL. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL. Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. First Series, the Four Historical Conceptions of Being. 
By Josiah Royce, Ph. D., Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. New York and London: The Macmillan Company. 1900. Pages, 
xvi, 588. 


A decided penchant for metaphysics will be necessary to enjoy Prof. Royce’s 
work. It is the boom of the heavy siege-guns of philosophy that reverberate through 
his pages, not the rippling crack of its light field-artillery. And this is precisely as 
Prof. Royce would have it. He terms his method ‘‘ thoroughgoing philosophical 
inquiry,” as opposed to what we might call intelligible superficial inquiry, declares 
that it is useless ‘‘ to defend its methods to people who by nature or by training are 
opposed to it," and addresses himself to ‘‘the still open-hearted inquirers” whom 
God in his grace has specially endowed with philosophical comprehension. 

The essays of the volume are Gifford Lectures, and the first series only of the 
two to be delivered. ‘‘ Lord Gifford’s will,” says Professor Royce, ‘‘ calls upon his 
lecturers for a serious treatment of some aspect of the problems of Natural Religion. 
These problems themselves are of the most fundamental sort ;. and in this first se- 
ries I have not seen my way clear to attempting anything less than a eee phical 
inquiry into first principles.” 

In this philosophical inquiry he has remained true to the position which he 
originally assumed in his thinking, ‘‘that the very conditions which make finite er- 
ror possible concerning objective truth can be consistently expressed only by means 
of an idealistic theory of the Absolute.” Since that time, he has struggled to come 
to clearness as to ‘‘the relations of Idealism to the special problems of human life 
and destiny”. ‘‘ Thought” was the term which he first hit upon as the best name 
for the final unity of the Absolute,—Thought as inclusive of Will and of Experience. 
But these latter aspects of the Absolute Life were not sufficiently emphasised by him 
formerly, a task which he now proposes to do in the present work, which is ‘‘a de- 
liberate effort to bring into synthesis, more fully than before, the relations of Knowl- 
edge and of Will in our conception of God.” 

It is also to be noted that whereas formerly in Prof. Royce’s system the term 
Thought ‘‘as applied to the Absolute, referred not only to finite processes of think- 
ing, but also, and expressly, to the inclusive Whole of Insight, zz which both truth 
and value are attained, not as objects beyond Thought’s ideas, but as appreciated 
and immanent fulfillment or expression of all the purposes of finite Thought,” now 
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he uses the term Thought ‘‘as a name for the process by which we define or de- 
scribe objects viewed as beyond or as other than the process whereby they are de- 
fined or described."" The aim which Prof. Royce sets himself will now be clear. 
The book contains ten chapters, of which the titles are as follows: 1. Introduction: 
The Religious Problems and the Theory of Being; 2. Realism and Mysticism in 
the History of Thought; 3. The Independent Beings: A Critical Examination of 
Realism; 4, The Unity of Being, and the Mysterious Interpretation; 5. The Out- 
come of Mysticism, and the World of Modern Critical Rationalism ; 6. Validity 
and Experience; 7. The Internal and External Meaning of Ideas; 8. The Fourth 
Conception of Being; 9. Universality and Unity; 10. Individuality and Freedom 


The May issue of 7he Bibelot is A Song to David, by Christopher Smart, 
edited by Prof. Charles F. Richardson, and supplemented by a portrait of the poet 
from an edition of 1791. Robert Browning is responsible for the resuscitation of 
Smart's poem which, as the editor of the present edition informs us, ‘‘ remained 
considerably more than a century a mere title in English bibliography.” /2 the 
Shadows, a poem in sonnets by David Gray, a young Scotch poet, who was born 
- in 1838 and died in 1861, ‘‘ not knowing what it was to live,” forms the June issue 
of Zhe Bibelot. It is the production of an invalid, a genuine poem of pain, ‘‘never 
widely read,’ according to the confession of the editor, ‘‘and still less likely to be 
read in the future.” Nevertheless, the verses are musical and many of them 
thoughtful. The /ie/d Play, a story of the cruelty and bitterness of certain phases 
of English peasant life, by Richard Jeffries, is the July issue. (Five cents each.) 


The Baker & Taylor Company of New York have issued a new edition of the 
Swami Vivekananda’s Vedénta Philosophy. It treats of the Raja Yoga, or the 
method of attaining the knowledge which is the essence of religious bliss. One of 
the main exercises, for example, is the drawing in of a column of air through /dé, 
the left nostril, sending at the same time a nerve-current down the spinal column 
and causing the current to bump violently upon the solar plexus, which is the basic 
lotus and also incidentally the place where Fitzsimmons smote the renowned Yogi | 
Corbett ; all of which culminates in the rising of Kundalini, which rising is the 
beginning of knowledge. We refrain from epitomising the remaining stages for 
attaining true enlightenment. It only remains to mention that we learn for the 
first time from this book that love is like a triangle ; why it is not like a quadrangle, 
or a pentagon, or an icosahedron, which would be far more Platonic, the author has 
not vouchsafed to say. (Pages, 381.) | 


The Rev. Dr. Frederic Rowland Marvin has collected under the title, Zas¢ 
Words of Distinguished Men and Women, much curious and interesting matter 
relating to the last hours of the great men and women of the world. The matter 
is alphabetically arranged and accompanied by a comprehensive and carefully pre- 
pared index. The mechanical execution of the book leaves little to be desired, the 
work having been printed by the De Vinne Press of New York on specially man- 
ufactured paper, and from large and clear type. The edition is limited to 500 
copies. The publishers are C. A. Brewster & Co., of Troy, N. Y. (Price, $2.00.) 


The sixth volume to be published by Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, of New York, 
in their Vuggets series, is a collecticn of passages gathered from five of the most 
celebrated authors of the post-Elizabethan period: Dr. Thomas Fuller, church 
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historian, wit, and moralist, said by Coleridge to have been incomparably the most 
sensible and least prejudiced of the many great men of his age; Bishop Joseph 
Hall, the famous divine : John Selden, lawyer and parliamentarian; George Her- 
bert, scholar, preacher, and poet ; and lastly Izaak Walton, philosopher and fisher- 
man. From the antique flavor and oddity of the utterances collected in the volume, 
the little book bears the title of Quaint Nuggets. A portrait of Fuller adorns the 
title-page. The compiler is Eveline Warner Brainerd. (Pages, 136. Price, 45c.) 


The first volume of the Studi Glottologici /Jtaliani, edited by Giacomo de 
Gregorio, professor of comparative history of the classical and Neo-Latin tongues 
in the University of Palermo, and issued on the occasion of the twelfth International 
Congress of Orientalists, contains articles by Prof. De Gregorio on the etymology 
and lexicography of the Romance languages, with special reference to the Sicilian 
dialects, and also contributions by R. Sabbadini, M. La Via, and M. Niedermann 
on cognate subjects. (Price, L. 10. Turin: Ermanno Loescher.) 


HOMO ALALUS. 


Rude forefather of Nature's Masterpiece, 
* Progenitor of man, tho’ not yet man, 
How oft, in fancy rapt, through forests wild 
I’ve strode beside thee in the noble chase, 
Or at thy savage meal unbidden sat, 
Or, mayhaps, couched with thee in murky cave. 
And oft, too,-have I thought—if thou hadst felt, 
A moment e’en, the meaning of thy past, 
Or vision got of ages yet unborn, 
As brutishly thou sought to comprehend 
The whence of man and his great destiny, _ 
A thrill had shot thy rugged frame throughout, 
And reason’s light streamed instant from thine eyes. — 
L. L. Rice. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NOTES. 


By an oversight the name of Henry Ridgely Evans, now of the Department of 
Education at Washington and a contributor to 7he Cosmopolitan Magazine, was 
omitted in the last two numbers of Zhe Ofen Court as the joint contributor to 
the book entitled Magic, published by Munn & Co., of New York. Mr. Evans 
wrote the introduction to the work, and also the chapters on mental magic and 
shadowgraphy. The quotations on pages 426 and 427 were also from his pen. 


A philosophical society, incorporated under the laws of the State of Michigan 
has been organised in Detroit by Mr. Louis J. Rosenberg, an attorney of that city. 
Its purpose is to encourage the study of philosophy ; and lectures and papers by 
professors from the University of Michigan and by many other prominent thinkers 
have been announced. 
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